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i. 


UXURY has changed the studios of our 
fashionable painters into a species of 
marvelously furnished boudoirs of immense 
proportions, in which tapestries, bric-a-brac, 
exotic plants, rare china from Persia or 
Japan usurp the place of even the paintings 
themselves. But this exquisite luxury has 
not invaded the studios of our sculptors, 
with a few rare exceptions. 


The sculptor has remained plain ; he has 
continued, at least, relatively poor ; for this 


he is allthe more an artist. When one has 
the care of a large establishment on his mind, 
he is not in condition to meditate, or to 
execute serious work. His thoughts are oc- 
cupied with horses, with dogs, and even with 
the gambling-table. The little picture pro- 
nounced so ‘‘chic,’’ easily made and soon 
forgotten, is all that our painters now find 
time to execute. 

The seulptor has not yet come to this. 
“Chic’’ is nothing, or nearly nothing, to 
him. A statue is to be seen from every side. 
A fault in the workmanship cannot be con- 
cealed by a touch of color; as a certain 
singer, celebrated in her day, when she failed 
to reach a high note, would replace the same 
by a deprecating gesture and an enchanting 
smile. Sculpture is a severe art, which de- 
mands absolute devotion, a real and con- 
tinuous passion, the sacrifice of a whole life. 

Abel Largy, statuary,—we no longer say 
sculptor,—was an artist of the old stamp. 
Short, stout, bearded, eternally smoking an 
old, strong-smelling clay pipe, miserably 
dressed, with a red skull-cap on his head and 


down-trodden slippers on his feet, ‘‘ Father 
Largy,’’ as he was called, presented nothing 
of Adonis in his appearance. This heavy 
man, rough of voice, and speaking the 
language of the common people, had never- 
theless dreamed and chiseled forms ideally 
beautiful. 

At fifty this great man still lived on the 
top floor of a modest house, took his meals 
at a cheap restaurant, and expended no more 
than half of his income of twenty thousand 
francs a year. Why should he? Was it 
likely that he would think of marrying at 
his age, after a youth of hardships, of in- 
cessant labor? Had hethe time even, should 
the desire come upon him so late in life? 
It was well enough asit was. These savings 
might one day serve as a dowry for the little 
one, to be sure. For this old bachelor had a 
ward. 

At the age when people marry, Abel Largy 
had little opportunity to become acquainted 
with any good and beautiful girl whom he 
might have loved with all the tenderness of 
a nature rough only on the outside. He 
had seen more than one of his comrades 
marry some model or other; but such a 
union did not tempt him. At the bottom of 
his heart (of which it was seldom he allowed 
any one a glimpse) Abel had cherished, he 
was not aware how highly, an ideal of wo- 
man; and this ideal he preserved jealously 
asa secret treasure. This ideal he had never 
in his life met ; but he believed in it, all the 
same. 

He was already an old bachelor when, 
one fine day, while he was working, as if 
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crazy, upon the figure of a child, which was 
not, for a moment, progressing to his lik- 
ing, some one knocked at the door. As he 
did not answer, the knocking was repeated, 
and more loudly. 

‘* Why the devil don't you come in !’’ ex- 
claimed the rough voice. 

And some one entered. It was a large 
country-woman, who led by the hand a little 
girl of about ten years. 

“I don’t need a model,’ growled the 
sculptor, furious at being interrupted at such 
a moment. 

‘* Model—model! I don’t know what that 
may mean. What I have brought you is a 
little girl to bring up. She is your niece, to 
be sure.”’ 

Largy let his chisel fall, and stood staring 
with wide eyes at the good woman. 

‘* What do you mean by staring at me like 
an ox at a passing train? Your sister is 
dead. There !’’ 

Largy assumed his severest air. 

‘‘T had no sister. Do you understand ? 


There was alittle Lisette once, but she caused 
the old people to die of grief. 
ter.’”’ 

The sculptor spoke fiercely, as if to con- 


I had no sis- 


vince himself. 

‘‘That did not prevent poor little Mrs. 
Roberts—for the handsome Roberts had 
married her only to desert her afterwards 
—from saying to me before she died, 
‘Mother Migot,’ says she, ‘ go and find my 
brother, and tell him that without him little 
Susannah must perish in the street with 
hunger and cold.’ You would not have her 
do that, would you ?”’ 

‘Who talks of letting her die? Bring 
her up, and I will pay you an allowance; 
make a respectable girl of her, a good 
country-woman. There, you see I’m pressed 
for time. How much money do you need 
now ?”’ 

The little one, frightened by these vocal 
outbursts, threw herself against the woman 
with uplifted hands. 

‘* Sapristi !’’ exclaimed the sculptor, 
‘‘what a beautiful movement! Don’t stir, 
little one. Now mind. This is just the 
attitude I have been wanting for weeks !’’ 

And, with a few passes of his crayon, the 
artist fixed the graceful pose in his memo- 
randum-book. All his ill-nature vanished 
insmoke. He relented toward the memory 
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of his only sister, asked for particulars of 
the sad ending of her life, and became in- 
dignant that the poor woman had not come 
to find him. " 

Then, when he had finished grumbling, 
he took the child upon his knees. Susan- 
nah was no longer afraid, and she began to 
laugh,—a charming laugh she had,—and it 
moved the sculptor deeply. It seemed to 
him he heard his little sister, whom he had 
not seen since she was of Susannah’s age. 

‘Well, sir, I must go. My husband 
must already be waiting for me in his open 
wagon. It is understood, then, I will bring 
up the little one. I shall not now demand 
much, provided the allowance is reasonable. 
She is genteel already.’’ 

‘*What do you mean? Who has said 
anything to you about bringing her up? I 
will keep her, do you understand? Heaven 
only knows what I am to do with her; but 
I shall take charge of her nevertheless.”’ 

And he did take her to bring up.. The old 
housekeeper, who had been with him for 
many years, scolded violently the first day, 
then she scolded less, and finally wondered 
how she had ever done without the little 
sprite. Andthus the child grew up between 
the old bachelor and the old maid. 

How? It would be difficultto tell. Fora 
time she attended a boarding-school in the 
vicinity as a day scholar. Then that sort of 
schooling ceased. She learned with astonish- 
ing facility, and sometimes recited her 
lessons to her uncle, who would assume 
a grave air, but who was every moment 
on the point of breaking out into ecstasy 
over such a display of learning. Then, she 
could do anything she wished with her ten 
fingers: she could draw, execute the art of 
a sculptor, make the most astonishing 
gowns, the most stunning embroideries—all 
without coherency, whenever the fancy for 
work seized her, after the manner of young 
girls marvelously gifted. There was not 
sufficient sequence in her ideas for her to be- 
come an artiste; but she would certainly 
become a charming woman in time, one to 
make some fine young fellow lose his head, 
who might on his knees entreat her to do 
him the honor of marrying him. Thus 
reasoned Abel Largy at least. 

All these years, during which the child 
became a girl and the girl a young lady, Abel 
Largy continued his daily work, wearing al- 
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ways a coat that was out at the elbows and a 
faded red skull-cap. His exhibits never 
failed to excite admiration at the salons, and 
the critics had no longer anything but praise 
forhim. The medallion of honor had been 
conferred after all other honors had been 
lavished upon him. 

He began to think with a waive pride, 
which caused his face to glow, of the In- 
stitute. But he had not on this account 
ceased to smoke his execrable pipe, and he 
made a scene whenever Susannah, with the 
connivance of the tailor, substituted new 
clothes for the old ones. 

This sort of strategy profited little, how- 
ever, for a week afterward one could not 
distinguish the new from the old, and this 
incorrigible Bohemian had only to wear a 
bright new cap two days to make it such 
that no beggar would place it on his head. 
Susannah would scold severely, only to 
finish her sermon with an outburst of laugh- 
ter; and so they made peace. Meanwhile it 
annoyed the young lady somewhat that the 
princes should be received at the studio in 
the midst of rank smoke, and by a great 
man in such shabby apparel. 


II, 


THE sculptor was working as usual one 
morning when some one knocked at the 


door. This reminded him of that other 
morning when, without so much as a word 
of warning, a little girl had projected her- 
self into his existence. While he fell into a 
reverie over the occurrence, wondering how 
he had managed before that day to get along 
without the little girl who laughed so 
prettily, he forgot to respond to the knock- 
ing, which wastimidly renewed. As before, 
he assumed his gruffest voice, and ex- 
claimed : 

‘Why the devil don’t youcome in? Come 
in!’ 

It was not a pretty little child that was 
brought him this time. A pitiable, sickly, 
all but hunch-backed, and painfully timid 
being entered ; he walked as though asking 
pardon of the floor for treading upon it, and, 
placing himself before the statuary, fumbled 
nervously with his cap in his hands. 

At the first glance, one might take him to 
be about eighteen years old; looking at him 
more attentively, Abel Largy added ten 
years more. The young man stammered, 
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trembled, blushed at the sculptor’s impatient 
‘they, hey,’’ and entangled himself more and 
more in the sentences he attempted to utter. 

Finally Largy left his work, and, turning 
toward the unhappy youth, said brutally : 

‘“See here, I have no time to lose. Have 
you come to fish for some of my small pieces, 
or what do you want ?”’ 

The young man strangled, reddened down 
tothe collarof hiscoat, but out of the depth of 
his humiliation he plucked up a little cou- 
rage. He straightened his crooked form, and, 
with a still trembling but clear voice, re- 
plied : 

‘‘No, sir; I am no beggar ;—I am mis- 
taken: I have come to you as a beggar. 
What I ask is, that you will kindly allow 
me to enter your studio, to perform there 
whatever you might wish me to do, even to 


‘ the blacking of your shoes—”’ 


‘‘I wear slippers, my boy,’’ said Largy, 
facetiously. 

‘* Please do not ridicule me; I come from 
the interior of the province—’”’ 

‘“That is evident,’’ grumbled the artist, 
who had taken up his work again. 

‘*T have seen one of your beautiful works, 
and since that day I have had but one dream, 
one ambition—to come to you here and say, 
‘Master, grant me the privilege of becoming 
one of your humblest disciples.’ ’’ 

‘‘T don’t want any students,’’ replied 
Largy, still grumbling, but a little less 
savagely, however. The flattery so naively 
expressed by the poor infirm fellow was not 
disagreeable to him. ‘‘ Besides, I know not 
how to instruct. When I have been asked 
for reasons, as a teacher of art in a school 
might be asked, I have replied: ‘I am at 
your service, gentlemen, but what I do, I do 
without well knowing how or why; there 
is something within me that takes posses- 
sion of my hand and directs it. I succeed 
or I don’t succeed, just as it happens. One 
cannot determine by a and 6 whether he pos- 
sesses genius or not.’”’ 

‘If you knew, sir, how little I should ask. 
I do not take up much space; I make no 
noise; you can employ me at whatever you 
wish ; I would moisten the linen for the 
clay models, give a helping hand to the work- 
men. I have already worked—’’ 

‘“Ah, you have worked! Have you 
brought anything for me to look at ?”’ 

Once more the stranger blushed and be- 
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came diffident. At last he drew a small 
album from his pocket, murmuring : 

‘* Ah, these are only rough sketches.”’ 

Abel Largy took the album and turned 
over the leaves. It was fullof designs, more 
or less finished, which showed a certain 
acquirement, but very little talent. The 
sculptor, while turning the pages, looked at 
the author. He was ugly, deformed, almost 
ridiculous ; but he had extraordinary eyes, 
fine eyes, gray-blue, full of expression, of 
intelligence, of goodness ; eyes that told of 
sufferings endured, of happiness seldom ex- 
perienced. The artist began to feel compas- 
sion for him. 

‘**So you wish to become an artist? Sup- 
pose I should tell you that you stand no show 
of rising out of the ranks, of becoming any 
one; in short, that you might succeed in 
becoming a respectable maker of statues, 
but never an artist?’ 

The unhappy man gave him a wounded 
smile. 

‘* If you should tell me that, master, I 
should reply: ‘I know it ; the career upon 
which I would enter will be for me a veri- 
table way of the cross. I should never be 
able to give form to the dreams of beauty 
that haunt me. I shall know only the sor- 
rows of an artist, never the joys. Ina word, 
I shall never be other than an artist who is 
found wanting. All this I know; I have 
known it a long time. But I ask of life 
nothing more than this torment. But if I 
accept these sufferings bravely, if I over- 
come them.’ Now, master, what reply have 
you on your part?” 

‘‘T should reply, in the first place, that 
you talk too well for the son of a peasant or 
a laborer. Who are you?”’ 

‘‘My nameis Jean Dubois, sir,’’ responded 
the young man, again annoyed and ill at 
ease. ‘‘I was too unfortunately grown to be 
of any use on the farm ; so they left me un- 
molested in my corner, where I read many 
books.’’ 

‘* And have not the books taught you that 
sculpture is an occupation of starvation, 
even when one has talent? Suppose I 
should take you,—it is only a supposition,— 
you do not suppose that I would pay you, I 
hope?”’ 

‘Certainly not, master. The poor ser- 
vices I could render would be remunerated, 
and more, if you would let me see you at 
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work. Ah, I should not trouble you, I 
promise.’’ 

‘‘And the provender in the mean time? 
You cannot live on air, I suppose.”’ 

‘*T have some savings that will last mea 
year ortwo. My expenses are next to noth- 
ing. And then I shall probably find a little 
work now and then among the wood-carvers. 
I have already made some restorations in an 
old chateau at home, for which I was com- 
plimented. Master, you consent ?’’ 

‘* Yes, Iconsent. In the first place I know 
nothing about it. In the meantime, go and 
bring me a couple sous’ worth of smoking- 
tobacco at the corner of the street on the 
right.’’ 

Jean Dubois hastened to obey his master’s 
first order with such precipitancy that he 
bumped against Susannah, who entered with 
a large bouquet of violets in her hand. The 
poor boy stammered, became confused, and 
departed at last, asking whether it was the 
violets that perfumed the young lady or she 
the violets ? 

Susannah looked after him smiling. 

‘*Say, uncle, where have you found that 
model? I cannot compliment you on the 
acquisition.”’ 

‘No ridicule, little one. This poor boy 
has it in his head to be a true artist, and in 
his heart to suffer, because his hands can 
never execute what his head dreams. In- 
deed there are martyrs besides those found in 
the calendar of the saints. You have come 
to take me away, have you not? I will take 
off my apron, and I am with you. Come, 
let us goto dinner, darling. You look quite 
charming with your violets.’’ 

‘‘I bought them to make people believe 
the smell is not unpleasant here.’’ 

And, laughing, she procured a stone bottle, 
which she filled with water, and then placed 
the bouquet by the side of a chisel. 

When Jean Dubois re-entered with his 
package of smoking-tobacco he found the 
flowers, and the flowers only. Jean waited 
patiently for the return of the master, but 
he forgot to lay down the tobacco, and 
hummed timidly the air, ‘‘ Sweet Violets.”’ 


III. 


ABEL LARGY had not seriously thought of 
keeping this improvised student with him. 
He had never wanted a student, for he 
thought too much of his liberty to be thus 
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hampered, and he did not like to have any 
one stirring about him. So he promised 
himself every day that he would find some 
pretext forsending Jean away. But he never 
found the pretext. 

Each morning Jean came, neatly but poorly 
clad, and installed himself in some corner 
as far away from the master as possible. He 
made designs in plaster or models in clay 
without ever asking the least advice or help. 
The sculptor always found his materials and 
toolsat hand, his tobacco-jar well filled. It 
was no longer necessary for him to look after 
the fire, which had been in the habit of going 
out at the most inopportune moments. 
When there was a pressing letter to be 
written, Jean became his secretary, and this 
service was very convenient to the sculptor. 
His large thumb, flattened by working in 
moist clay, held the pen clumsily, and or- 
thography was not without its mysteries to 
the great man. Jean wrotea beautiful hand, 
very legible, and he dashed off a letter with 
ease, never being compelled to stop and 
scratch his head in order to find the proper 
expression. Sometimes, after having written 
a letter, Jean would also carry it to the post- 
office, thus serving as an errand-boy as well 
as a secretary; and he did all this in a 
matter-of-course manner. More than once 
Abel Largy had found him, on entering the 
studio, with a broom in his hands, or in the 
act of cautiously brushing away the thick 
dust from the plaster busts arranged criss- 
cross on the higher shelves. 

At the end of a month the sculptor found 
himself so well pleased with this new state 
of things that he no longer thought of the 
pretext so much sought. And it already 
seemed quite natural for him to have so de- 
voted a being at his side, who never de- 
manded anything, and whose chief pleasure 
seemed to consist in running right and left 
on every possible sort of errand, and to ad- 
mire ecstatically the least work of his mas- 
ter. This master magnanimously granted 
him these various satisfactions, and never 
thought of sparing either the legs or the 
head of his devoted servant. 

When he wished to remain silent, noth- 
ing disturbed the quietness of the studio ; 
the student held his breath. When, on the 
other hand, the fancy seized him to relate 
the contests of his youth, or tell of the orders 
that had been his joy, he found an enraptured 
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auditor, an intelligent one also, who knew 
how to put in a word here and there at the 
right moment, and on occasion could relate 
anecdote for anecdote. Largy was, ina way, 
uncultivated, defiant, and he sputtered when 
speaking to educated people, fearing to let 
himself out before them lest he should make 
evident his lack of early education ; but be- 
fore this uncritical listener he gave himself 
the pleasure of talking at his ease, volubly, 
gayly, with the verve of other days, when he 
was the soul and life of Jouffroy’s studio. 
He liked to regard himself as witty, and 
it pleased him to have others admire his 
wit. 

It was more difficult for Jean Dubois to 
gain the good-will of even the least of the 
workmen in the studio than it was to win 
that of the master. These men, some of 
whom entertained the pretensions of real 
artists, looked with an evil eye upon this 
new-comer, who was not one of them, but 
who thus suddenly became a favorite with 
Father Largy. 

The hostility was at first manifested by 
grimaces, more or less harmless. Jean met 
them with a smile of good humor; and if 
his tormentors called after him, ‘‘ Hallo, 
cripple!’ the blood would mount to his face, 
though he did not become angry. 

But one day they came to deeds. 


Prepara- 
tions were made to toss him in a blanket ; 
and Jean saw them, not without twinges of 
fear, making ready for torturing him. 

At last he said: ‘‘ Do you know that it is 


not a brave thing that you are doing? You 
call me cripple, but perhaps you do not fully 
comprehend what thatimplies. During my 
childhood I was tortured by surgeons, who 
undertook to make me like othermen. They 
succeeded only in leaving the muscles of my 
body weak and tender. To touch them 
merely is painful. To toss me ina blanket 
would be to injure me, possibly kill me. You 
are the strongest; will you thus employ your 
strength in cruel abuse ?”’ 

He crossed his arms; his voice, clear and 
vibrating, caused the cries and howls of the 
others to cease. Most of them turned away 
somewhat in shame; but a colossus, the 
Hercules of the studio, sneered, and seized 
the unfortunate boy as he would have seized 
a rabbit, and threw him into the extended 
blanket. Jean bit his lips, and did not move. 
At this moment a young man, who had just 
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entered, and who understood the situation at 
once, made use of his elbows and hustled 
Hercules to one side. He lifted the victim 
carefully, and placed him by his side. 

‘* Well, it seems to me, comrades, you have 
changed since my time,’’ he exclaimed. 
‘* You arenot ashamed to attack children and 
infirm people. But look here, he is fainting; 
hey, comrade !”’ 

He placed Jean upon a chair, and said, 
rolling up his sleeves and looking the co- 
lossus in the face : 

‘‘ The first one that touches him will have 
to settle with me. If you think I am afraid 
of you, for instance—”’ 

“Very good, very good,”’ grumbled the 
giant, ‘‘ we will treat him like a little girl. 
Perhaps, if you knewthat he has taken your 
place with the master, you would not be so 
ready to take his part and prevent him from 
dancing a bit.”’ 

Jean had quickly come to again, and he 
extended his hand to his protector. 

‘Thank you, sir,’?’ he said; ‘‘ you have 
rendered me a great service.”’ 

‘Sir, sir! In the first place, little one, 
no one is ‘sir’ here. We are comrades, 
and address one another with ‘thou.’ Who 


are you, then? And how have you taken 


my place? Tell me that.’’ 

Jean, admiring this robust youth, straight 
as an arrow and beaming with health, told 
him of his arrival and of his installation. 

‘*T,”’ said his rescuer, ‘‘am called George 
Mirbeau ; I began by cutting gravestones, 
then I entered here at sixteen years of age, 
and I think I can boast of having been a 
good workman. Then I began to amuse 
myself with kneading clay and making 
models like my teacher. He encouraged me. 
And finally, as I possessed not a sou of my 
own, he had me take up the fine arts at his 
own expense—the master is thoroughly 
good. I exhibited a piece of my work at 
the last sa/on, quite an event forme. ‘You 
will repay me,’ Largy said, ‘ when you shall 
have become a great man, or rather, you 
will repay the ‘‘little one.’’’ The ‘little 
one,’ you know, is Miss Susannah ; and I 
intend to repay them, of course. A king 
among men is Father Largy !’’ 

‘‘Ah well, comrades, if you will, let us 
drink a bottle together to the health of our 
master, and to our good companionship,”’ 
replied Jean Dubois. 
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“Such an offer is not refused among 
friends.’’ 

Jean hastened out, and soon returned, fol- 
lowed by a waiter carrying a basket of 
bottles, and by another with a hamper of 
pastry on hishead. Abel Largy was absent 
on this day, but his ears must have burned. 
All present drank, shook hands, and de- 
clared that a young fellow that treated with 
such delicious wine was a fine Bohemian. 
The colossus, much moved, wanted forcibly 
to embrace him. 

At the close of this day Dubois was de- 
finitely adopted by the employés of the 
studio, and when, shortly after, one of them 
was taken sick, Jean cared for him night and 
day. Hewasnolongercalled the ‘‘cripple.’’ 

A curious, incongruous intimacy was 
gradually established between Jean Dubois 
and George Mirbeau. George, from the 
height of his tall stature and his newly ac- 
quired reputation now becoming established, 
protected Jean, his elder, and allowed him- 
self to be admired by him. Jean took large 
advantage of this permission. Then, after 
working-hours, when the two young men 
held long discussions concerning art matters, 
it was the handsome youth, the man sure of 
himself, that listened more than he talked. 
The deformed being, who could never suc- 
ceed in giving bodily shape to his beautiful 
visions, spoke of them with enthusiasm. 
He was an excellent critic, and could spin 
out theories as far as the mental eye could 
reach. After he had lost his timidity, Jean 
was very interesting ; his fine eyes shone, 
his thin face, with its waxlike complexion, 
became animated, and one forgot his ugli- 
ness, his deformity. 

‘* Ah, there,’’ George would sometimes 
say, ‘‘ where the devil have you stolen those 
ideas? If statues could be made with words, 
you would beat us all.”’ 

Jean smiled sadly. ‘‘ Words are nothing 
but air,’’ he would say; ‘‘ andthe fine works 
of vision are seen only by the dreamer.” 

But in the mean time the unfortunate fel- 
low did not allow himself to be discouraged. 
If it had been possible to execute an ideally 
beautiful statue by force of will, patience, 
intelligence, the one he undertook to make 
would have been a work of genius. It was, 
to speak the truth, only the performance of 
a good pupil much aided by his master. 

For Abel Largy, after having become ac- 
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customed to his disciple, concluded with be- 
coming attached tohim. He comprehended 
better than any one else how much tender- 
ness, delicacy, and poetry lay hidden beneath 
the surface of this silent, timid creature. 
The good sculptor went so far even as to 
allow himself to think that his pupil would 
finally show talent. So easy is it to see 
what one hopes for ! 

One day when Jean had made a model in 
clay which was truly not a bad one, it was 
the master that ordered him to make a statue 
after it. Jean could have wept for joy, and 


this joy touched the great man profoundly. 


IV. 


Twe years had passed peaceably and 
happily. Jean was almost one of the family. 
Every Sunday he and George Mirbeau dined 
at the master’stable. Susannah called him 
“my friend Jean,’’ and allowed him to wait 
upon her. If, at the last moment, it was 
found that something was lacking for the 
dinner, and the housekeeper was busy, he 
would rattle down the five flights of stairs 
to procure what was lacking, at the butcher’s 
or the baker’s. All this came so natural, 
much more natural than to ask George to do 
such little services. George Mirbeau was be- 
coming more and more a ‘‘sir.’’ During the 
summer all four frequently made little ex- 
cursions into the country, where they would 
eat their lunch and chat in the shadow of 
some grove. 

The renown of the great man, increasing 
day by day, made no change in his perfect 
simplicity. He and the little group about 
him lived as plainly as formerly. Susannah 
continued to make her own dresses—and she 
made them beautifully ; and all the refine- 
ments of luxury by which his confreres were 
surrounded had not the least effect upon 
Abel Largy. There was no imitation on his 
part. They said he lived like a bear. If so, 
the bear was very comfortable in his hole. 

George, who was now beginning to go into 
Society a little, and knew as well as any 
one how to place a flower on the lapel of his 
coat, sought to instruct his master on points 
of etiquette and style, and to gain Susannah 
over to his side. 

Largy had at last become a candidate for 
a chair in the Institute, not without much 
hesitation, for the thought of the visits he 
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must make frightened him not a little. He 
groaned over the time thus to be lost, and 
trembled when in imagination he saw him- 
self in the presence of the members of the 
Institute. George urged an entire change 
in their mode of life; he had already made 
search for apartments arranged in accord- 
ance with modern taste, and spoke of grand 
dinners to be given to their future confreres. 
He was abreast with the times. But Mr. 
Largy, whose face reddened only to think of 
sucha subversion, grumbled through his gray 
mustache: ‘‘If they want me, they will take 
me justasIam. Let them find a better one 
than myself, if they can,’’ he would add, 
partly in pleasantry and partly convinced 
that of all the sculptors in France, the one 
who possessed most talent was called—Abel 
Largy. 

In the mean time Father Largy was in 
the way of seriously making a fortune. A 
short time after his entrance into the studio, 
Jean Dubois had spoken to his master very 
timidly of a project that was running in his 
head. A large dealer in bronzes with whom 
he had previously become acquainted, had 
been disposed to put upon the market reduc- 
tions of the master’s works. Several sculp- 
tors had made small fortunes in this way, 
more money than the works themselves 
would have brought them. 

At first Largy refused absolutely. He 
cared not to see his works reduced to the 
point of taking the place of clocks (which 
had become unfashionable) on the mantels of 
the common people. Then Jean had spoken 
of ‘‘Miss Susannah’’; and Largy, after hav- 
ing scratched his head with more than usual 
energy, had consented to see the bronze- 
merchant. And he had already now paid 
him such a heap of bank-notes that he was 
at a loss what to do with all the money. 

The thought that Susannah was now a 
marriageable young woman occurred to the 
sculptor from time to time, and affected him 
very disagreeably. What was he to doshould 
she leave him? This child had become so 
agreeable! To be sure she took some liber- 
ties, scolded him, lectured him, advised him, 
like the little woman she was, thinking it 
her duty to direct all the male beings about 
her; but this was done so merrily, so affec- 
tionately, that she was all the more charm- 
ing. Hecalled himself an old brute whenever 
he recalled her first appearance, when he 
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wished her taken away and brought upas a 
country-woman. 

‘* But when one hasa young lady like this, 
one can’t think of himself only ; a husband 
is necessary: if one could only be had to 
order, one that would be content to enter the 
little household and become a member of it. 
By a little adjustment there would be room 
enough.”’ 

This thought occupied the sculptor’s mind 
so much that he finally spoke to Jean about 
the matter. It had become his habit to con- 
sult with his pupil on all subjects. It was 
nevertheless a droll idea, this of speaking 
to a young man about Suzette’s future; but 
then Jean was so little like other young 
men ! 

‘* You see, my boy, itis very inconvenient, 
when one has become a young lady, to be 
without a mother. Up tothe present time 
Susannah has had little to complain of. If 
I have brought her up somewhat like a boy; 
that is to say, if I have allowed her to bring 
herself up as best she could, her nature is so 
sweet, so truly feminine, that no great evil 
has come of it. But now she must be taken 
into society—George has sufficiently told 
me that—to be presented to dancers and 
suitors ; but truly I do not imagine myself 
performing these duties. Then I have no 
relatives. The few artists that I know are 
mostly unmarried, and not the kind of people 
to receive young folks and have them dance. 
It is very embarrassing.’’ 

Jean had no advice whatever to give. He 
stammered, became very red, then very pale, 
but his master, bending over his chisel, per- 
ceived nothing. He talked on and on, con- 
tenting himself with a word now and then 
from Jean, whose replies were made at hap- 
hazard somewhat. 

Susannah married! Why, certainly! 
That was something one must accustom 
one’s self to think about beforehand ; it was 
inevitable ; something that would cause his 
death, perhaps, without any one ever suspect- 
ing the malady that was killing him. At 
times he seemed to be on the point of say- 
ing something bold and unexpected. Then 
a mirror showed him his image, and he saw 
himself puny, crooked, almost a cripple! 
Then, as if very weary, he would seat him- 
self, a cold perspiration beading his brow, 
and the thing he would have wished to say 
remained unspoken. 
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V. 


ONE day there was a joyful tidings in 
the studio about Father Largy; or rather, 
there were two tidings. The master had 
been elected a member of the Institute, and 
at the same time it was learned that Jean’s 
statue had been accepted at the salon, where 
George Mirbeau had sent an important group. 
They embraced one another, they laughed 
and cried, and were a trifle silly at the studio, 
then. And when Susannah entered and in- 
terrupted these performances to bring her 
uncle away, they surrounded her, shouted at 
her, and would have liked to embrace her 
also. The uncle took upon himself to per- 
form that duty. 

‘* You caress the Institute in my person,” 
he said to her. She did not allow herself to 
be told this twice, and, half laughing, half 
crying, she exclaimed : 

‘*Now you cannot go dressed like a beg- 
gar. How fine you will appear in a green 
embroidered coat !’’ 

The sculptor had not thought of this. The 
embroidered coat made him contemplative. 

‘*Master,’’ said Jean Dubois, ‘‘ we are all 
so happy that you will not refuse me a favor. 
I should like to celebrate your election in my 
own way. Miss Susannah has confessed to 
me that she would like to see the opera from 
a private box once in her life. The house is 
not crowded on Saturdays, and perhaps I 
could procure a good place this evening. 
Will you allow me to take both of you there? 
Mirbeau shall go with us, and afterward 
we will havea little supper at Brebant’s.”’ 

‘‘He is mad, he is mad !’’ murmured the 
sculptor. ‘‘Do you know what all that 
would cost? Have you inherited a gold 
mine ?’’ 

‘‘That is my affair. One is not happy so 
often in one’s life that one can afford to let a 
day like this pass unmarked by some fine 
folly or other. Miss Susannah, you must 
come to my aid.”’ 

‘*O, I—I say ‘Yes’ at once, friend Jean. 
How pretty I shall make myself! Is it 
necessary to have a décolleté dress? I have 
never worn one. And my uncle will wear 
the coat whose existence dates back tei 
years, and a white collar—just imagine! 
And I will pin a flower to the lapel like 
Geo—like Mr. Mirbeau there, who seems to 
be laughing at us all.’’ 
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Later, when the master sought to reason 
with his pupil, the latter would not listen. 

“ Jean, my child,’’ said Mr. Largy to him, 
“for along time I have wished to speak to 
you about your circumstances, but I have 
not found the opportunity. The savings 
that you mentioned when you first came to 
me must be exhausted; you do not earn a 
sou, and here you wish to expend at one 
time a sum sufficient to maintain you for two 
months. I have always suspected that you 
would starve in order to give yourself up to 
art, which will never enrich you, poor boy, 
and here you talk of playing the grand lord. 
You cause me pain by your behavior.”’ 

‘“My good master,’’ said Jean, grasping 
his hand affectionately, ‘‘ give yourself no 
uneasiness. I have sufficient to maintain 
myself. I have received a little inheritance 
which places me beyond want.”’ 

‘Ah, so much the better, so much the 
better. I wish you had mentioned this be- 
fore; you would have saved me some re- 
morse when I saw you so busy at your work, 
never remunerated, or when I made use of 
your services for myself, as I sometimes did, 
and as did Susannah also, occasionally.’ 

“That was my happiness, my only happi- 
ness.”’ 

The young man uttered these words with 
a voice so moved that his master turned 
to look at him. Did he speak of happiness 
in serving the uncle or the niece? But Jean 
had quietly resumed his work, and the 
sculptor, watching him, while every move- 
ment accentuated the deformities of his per- 
son, shrugged his shoulders. Foran instant 
a suspicion passed through his mind, but it 
was only a fleeting one. Whata pity, how- 
ever, that Jean Dubois was not a handsome 
youth, bold and sure of the future, like 
George Mirbeau, for instance. Largy was 
proud of young Mirbeau ; but he entertained 
acurious sentiment of tenderness and esteem 
for this cripple, who never talked about 
himself in any way. 

Susannah no longer busied herself with 
anything but that illustrious affair, their 
prospective attendance at the opera. Jean, 
in order to procure the box that he desired, 
liad been obliged to postpone the visit till 
the following week, so that the young lady 
had all the time she wished in which to make 
her preparations. 

Never had a first ball occasioned pro- 
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founder thoughts in a girl respecting the 
color and the draping of adress. The little 
parlor was encumbered with bandboxes ; a 
seamstress was installed in a window, half 
buried in a cloud of white, diaphanous stuff. 
But it was Susannah herself, with her pretty, 
adroit hands, who did the cutting ; it was 
she who, with her head gravely inclined, 
studied the effect of a tuck ora plait. Jean 
Dubois found occasion to visit the apartment 
at least once a day, and then Susannah al- 
ways consulted him. She showed him the 
designs she had made for the famous toilet. 
The result of these various consultations was 
a white dress, very simple, but enchanting 
in its simplicity. How proud it made the 
little Suzette! She pitied the rich ladiesthat 
did not make their own dresses, and that 
put nothing of themselves, of their taste, of 
their personality into them. 

On the famous evening they dined hastily 
with the new member of the Institute, in 
order to be at the opera betimes, so as to 
lose nothing of the delightful grinding of 
the instruments ; of that modulated chari- 
vari that causes a little shiver of pleasure 
in people little accustomed to such festivities, 
and to whom it was an exquisite prelude to 
mysterious things. 

When Jean Dubois entered, wearing his 
coat well in spite of his deformity, Largy 
looked at him in astonishment, hardly able 
to recognize him. 

‘*One would say you had never done any- 
thing else but attend opera. Mirbeau 
himself has a Sunday air compared with 
this. And as for myself—’’ 

As for him, the old man was as unhappy as 
possible in his well-worn coat, which had be- 
come too narrow for him and hampered his 
movements. He was becoming red in it. 

The soup was already steaming on the 
table when Miss Susannah made her appear- 
ance, all smiles and a little embarrassed by 
male eyes directed upon her, happy in her 
triumph, however, for this was a triumph. 

She was no longer the ‘‘ petite Suzette,’’ 
but a fashionable young lady, lithe and 
graceful. She had never been in society, 
but there was nothing in her toilet, from her 
head-dress to her shoes, that revealed that 
fact. Her feminine instinct had served her 
better than any lesson could have taught 
her. She allowed herself to be admired by 
them all; but her eyes sought those of George 
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Mirbeau, and, when she read a certain aston- 
ishment, real admiration in them, how she 
beamed with pleasure! Timid Jean presented 
her with a large bouquet of roses, and she 
said, smiling : 

‘* Thank you, good Jean; you are spoil- 
ing me entirely.”’ 

But her look rested only fleetingly upon 
‘* good Jean.’’ 

She was so impatient, this little Susannah, 
she was unable to eat! Then she was afraid 
about her dress, and finally she could not 
understand her uncle’s peaceable appetite. 
They would surely be late, and she did not 
wish to miss anything, not anything what- 
ever. 

She marshaled these three men skillfully 
when they arrived at the empty hall, only 
dimly lighted. She was a trifle confused 
and chagrinned by this state of things ; she 
had naively expected to cause a sensation on 
entering the hall. Now, she had missed her 
effect upon the audience. But she soon con- 
soled herself by examining the box they oc- 
cupied, a handsome box in the very best 
location, and large enough to hold eight or 
ten people at least. She amused herself 
with the mirrors in the little sa/on, and 
chatted as if she had been at home. But 
when, at last, the orchestra began to play a 
prelude, and the theater to fill slowly, she 
placed herself in the front of the box, spread 
her skirts, gave her curls a little pat with 
her hand, fanned herself though she was not 
too warm, in order to give herself the appear- 
ance of being long accustomed to festivities 
of this sort. She even sought to imitate 
other fine ladies by assuming a disdainful 
and wearied mien. Happily she was suc- 
cessful in this. Then, when the wonderful 
music began—they gave ‘‘Don Juan’”’ that 
evening—and the hubbub was silenced, she 
no longer thought of fanning herself nor to 
assume an air of indifference. She listened 
entranced ; all her artistic instincts awoke ; 
she even forgot her white dress, which, by 
the way, suddenly appeared very modest to 
her when compared to the silk, satin, and 
velvet dresses, and the diamonds, in the 
house. 

It was a delightful evening, and turned 
Miss Susannah’s head a little. Jean had 
ices served at one time, between the acts, 
and the little coquette observed that opera- 
glasses were directed upon herself. Every 
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happiness came to her at onetime. At the 
next falling of the curtain they went about 
admiring the fireplace, the paintings of Paul 
Baudry, scarcely visible, and the superb 
mosaics in the side gallery. Susannah 
gave her arm to her uncle, whom she 
scolded for not having more the appear- 
ance and bearing of a ‘‘member of the 
Institute.’’ Several confreres came in the 
mean time to congratulate him, and to ad- 
dress compliments to the young girl, whom 
they knew not, and whom their wives 
examined from head to foot before giving 
her an amiable word. From one of these 
meetings resulted an invitation to a ball, a 
real ball, which caused the niece to blush 
with pleasure, and embarrassed the uncle 
exceedingly. He could not imagine him- 
self leading Susannah into society, to be 
sure! Decidedly it was necessary to find 
her a husband as soon as possible who could 
look after her. 

He was in the midst of these reflections 
when he sawa very stylish young man throw 
himself in astonishment upon Jean Dubois, 
who appeared little pleased at the meeting. 

‘*My dear, here you are resurrected! I 
thought you were dead, ’pon honor. We 
have not seen you at the club, at the balls, 
at the races, nor at home. I have been in- 
vited to hunt at the south—’’ 

Jean, very much confused, had led his im- 
petuous friend away, and Abel Largy waited 
not long for him. He scratched his head, a 
gesture that was habitual with him when a 
grave problem presented itself to his mind, 
but which was somewhat detrimental to his 
coat collar. Susannah was vexed at his care- 
lessness, and told him to keep his hand from 
his head if he did not wish to ruin his clothes. 

‘It is this, don’t you see, Suzette ?”’ said 
the uncle: ‘‘I am beginning to think that 
everything is not clear in this affair of Jean 
Dubois.’’ 

‘‘Why? Because he has invited us to the 
opera, and because he has friends who are 
dressed like fashion-plates ? What does that 
prove? That he is not so poor as he let us 
believe. Then he said he had inherited—”’ 

“It is not that alone. While you listened 
to the music he looked at you—looked at 
you. I believe heis in love with you.”’ 

‘Quite possible,” replied Susannah, 
placidly. 

‘“‘ And does not that astonish you? These 
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little girls are very strange creatures. He 
would not ask more than to live with us 
two. He is not handsome—handsome, but 
then—”’ 

And Largy scratched his head anew. Su- 
sannah looked at him like an angry queen, 
an unconscious imitation, perhaps, of Donna 
Anna. 

“O uncle! I had never believed this of 
you. You wish me to marry for money. 
You know very well,’’ she added czjolingly, 
“that the husband for me is—another.”’ 

George Mirbeau, who had been making 
visits in the boxes, returned at this moment 
and approached his master with a smiling, 
victorious face. Largy saw him coming, 
and said half aloud : 

“This one permits himself to be loved, 
my Suzette ; the other would love.”’ 

But Susannah heard him not, or pretended 
not to hear him. George bent over her to 
speak ; she asked no more. 

When they arrived at the restaurant, it 
seemed to Susannah that Jean was waited 
upon with extraordinary alertness. The 
table was superb, the sa/on large, and she 
saw herself reflected in mirrors from every 
side. She was surprised to feel herself at 
ease in the midst of all this unaccustomed 
luxury. 

The sculptor grumbled between his teeth, 
“ But the boy is mad, certainly mad.”’ 

In the mean time he did honor to the 
sumptuous supper, and grew tender over the 
champagne. 

“My dear master,’’ said Jean, pressing 
his hand, ‘‘ you may know for a truth that 
the only real happiness I have had in my 
life, has come to me since you received me 
into your studio.”’ 

“You are not difficult to please,’’ replied 
George Mirbeau. 

“People are happy according to their 
capacity. What one despises may be 
another's joy.’’ 

And he looked at his comrade with simple 
admiration, in which a little of envy was 
mingled. 


VI. 


WHEN the two young men had placed the 
master and his niece in the carriage, they 
went away together, George smoking and 


Jean dreaming. All at once Mirbeau re- 
moved the cigar from his mouth, and cried: 
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‘*Little Susannah is growing quite charm- 
ing. Many glasses were directed upon her 
this evening.”’ 

Jean Dubois shivered. There was some- 
thing unusual in the tone of his friend’s 
voice. He made no reply, waiting for what: 
was to follow. He had not long to wait. 

‘* You are my best friend, Dubois, and you 
can give me advice. I am a little young yet 
to think of marriage, and I counted on wait- 
ing a few years. But, upon my soul, I feel 
myself affected all at once—’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Jean, in an almost inaudible 
voice, ‘‘since the opera-glasses in the or- 
chestra circle revealed to you the fact that 
Miss Susannah is pretty.’’ 

‘‘Bah! perhaps there is something in 
that. But there is still another thing : there 
is something velvety and tender in her eyes 
that distracts one.’’ 

‘* And,’’ continued Jean, speaking in a 
low voice, ‘‘ you are quite sure that she—that 
she loves you ?”’ 

‘‘Heavens! It takes a savage like you 
not to see that. You don’t know the wo- 
men. I know them. Then, you see this 
thing has always been vaguely understood 
since I took off the laborer’s blouse. It was 
necessary to give proofs of what one could 
do, of course. Largy would not give his 
niece toa starveling. But I am beginning 
to be known. I have already received some 
orders, and Largy’s nephew will not lack for 
these. Finally, do you advise me to goand 
marry the little one squarely and as soon 
as possible ?’’ 

There was a moment of silence ; it seemed 
to poor Jean that the beating of his heart 
must be heard as he felt it. He stopped, 
rested himself upon the railing of the 
bridge over which they were passing, and 
for a moment looked down upon the dark, 
rapid river beneath him. Mirbeau, as- 
tonished, tried to divine what caused his 
friend’semotion. Jean raised his head again, 
and said simply : 

‘*Do you really love her? Will you make 
her happy ?”’ 

Then the indifference of the Parisian, who 
makes light of everything, even his own 
sentiments, suddenly disappeared. George 
Mirbeau became again the worthy young 
man he was at heart, and he replied almost 
solemnly : 

‘IT love her with all my heart; I have 
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loved her since she was a child. May I be 
cursed if I do not make her happy.”’ 

‘*Then marry her, my friend ; the sooner 
the better.’’ 

Mirbeau seized the hands of the poor 
* cripple, comprehending the situation at last. 

‘*You love her! You also?’’ 

‘*Enough to die for her! But be at ease ; 
she shall never know it.”’ 

George could not find a word before sorrow 
so profound ; but he took his comrade’s arm 
and led him to his door without speaking. 
Without speaking, also, they bade each other 
farewell with a fervent hand-clasp. 

The affair developed very simply, very 
tapidly. It was only necessary to glance at 
Susannah to comprehend that she was pro- 
foundly, absolutely happy. She was a little 
less sportive, less extravagant than before ; 
there were moments when it might be said 
she was in a reverie, almost sad; but when 
she suddenly raised her beautiful eyes, it was 
plainly to be seen that it was not sadness 
that filled them with exquisite tears. 

Father Largy was happy in his way. 
It was understood that they should live to- 
gether, though not as one household. The 
‘* young people’’ frightened him with their 
modern ideas. Did they not speak of a 


mansion in which the studios might be on 
the ground floor, while the upper stories con- 
tained sufficient accommodations for both 


families? It was pure folly. But he must 
declare himself vanquished when Jean 
Dubois also arrayed himself against him. 
Jean had again become the simple boy that 
entered that morning dressed in his’ poor 
garments, and he continued to run on er- 
rands for Miss Susannah. He was very pale 
and thin, and his master grumbled : 

‘* Now, see how you have to deprive your- 
self of everything, in order to meet the 
foolish expenses of the other evening. It 
was not common sense. Come and eat at 
least one meal in the house. Susannah will 
make a place for you.”’ 

But the boy argued that the outlay was not 
extravagant; that his allowance would war- 
rant it, producing figures to prove that the 
charges had been reasonable; that he owed so 
much to Miss Susannah, who, once married, 
would not be content with what had sufficed 
when she wasa young lady. But Abel Largy 
was only half convinced. Then Jean added, 
‘‘And now that you belong to the Institute—”’ 
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A smile came at once over the master’s fine 
face. 

‘* They cameto me,”’ herejoined. ‘It can- 
not be said of me that I intrigued to be 
elected.”’ 

When he was in this happy state of mind 
he granted Jean anything he asked. 

Seeing the young man occupy himself with 
such ardor over his friend’s happiness, the 
old sculptor told himself he rust have been 
blind to have for a moment imagined that 
Jean loved Susannah. He felt remorse at 
having breathed a word about it to his niece, 
and sought to repair his blunder. 

‘Do you know, Suzette, I was deceived, 
Jean has never had his thoughts on you—” 

Susannah looked at him with an expres- 
sion that disturbed the good man. ‘The best 
of women, the least coquettish, resigns her- 
self easily to the sufferings of love that she 
may cause. Susannah knew perfectly what 
the situation was. 

At the last moment Jean informed his 
friends that he could not be present at the 
wedding. There were exclamations and 
protests, but Jean remained firm. Important 
family affairs at home demanded his pres- 
ence. He did not disclose what these affairs 
were, and his master found the young man, 
whom he considered almost as a son, quite 
mysterious. 

The dinner that they took together for the 
last time in the little dining-hall, was a some- 
whatsad one. Susannah was not so animated 
as usual, and there was a tender pity in her 
eyes when she addressed friend Jean, which 
caused the poor youth pain. He who had 
thought his secret so well concealed ! 

At dessert there was a little more gayety; 
then Jean said : 

‘‘My friends, I have brought no wedding 
present, but I have found something to take 
its place. It is a commission for you, dear 
Mirbeau, involving the execution of a con- 
siderable monument—a tombstone for the 
lord of a manor, that died some years ago. 
The tomb was confided to a sculptor that 
failed in his duty, and the heir of the 
chateau has an idea of his own that he 
wishes to have carried out by a young sculp- 
tor of talent. He has selected you for the 
work; and if I have had any influence in 
directing his choice, believe me that few 
things in my life have given me greater 
happiness. In making the monument you 
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can take all the time necessary; several years 
will certainly be required. I hope this will 
be the beginning for you of a prosperous 
and happy career.”’ 

Jean uttered this little speech as if he had 
committed it tomemory. Every one present 
was so surprised that a moment of silence 
followed. Finally Mirbeau, seizing his 
glass, cried : 

“Long live Dubois, the magician !”’ 

Susannah left her place softly, and took 
Jean's hands in her own. 

“Thank you, my good friend Jean,’’ she 
said. 

‘Ah, you seem to have rich acquaintances, 
young man,”’ said Abel Largy. ‘‘ Since the 
evening of the opera I have been somewhat 
suspicious of you.’’ 

‘My father knew the lord of the manor in 
question well, having at times been employed 
by him,’’ continued Jean. ‘‘ Here is what is 
asked of you: that the young married 
people and you, my master, come to finish 
the wedding tourin Normandy. M. Dubois 
de Lancray—that is the name of the pro- 
prietor of the chateau—asks this as a favor. 
Besides, here is his letter of invitation, with 
the address.’’ 


Mirbeau took the letter, looking at his 
friend with eyes full of suspicious curiosity. 
The handwriting was wholly unknown to 
him. 

“His name, like yours, is Dubois, then ?’’ 

“Dubois de Lancray. Dubois is such a 


common name! But, besides, my father 
claimed that there was a distant relationship 
between the two families. The old lord in- 
sisted much less on this point than my 
father,’’ added Jean, smiling. 

He was so entirely at his ease that Mirbeau 
thought no more of the suspicion that had 
flitted across his mind. They fell to talking 
about this unlooked-for good fortune that 
came so opportunely for the young sculptor. 

The wedding took place, and Jean was not 
present. 

VII. 


A MONTH later, on a beautiful afternoon 
in June, a covered carriage, drawn by two 
magnificent horses, rolled merrily along. 
It passed through a park gate, and whirled 
over the fine gravel of a large avenue. 

“Tt is all very well,’’ grumbled Abel 
Largy, ‘‘ but nature has not intended me for 
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making visits to lords of the manor like 
this.’’ He made a gesture that included the 
wide park and the facade of an imposing 
chateau in the distance. ‘‘ And if you had 
not forced me to it—you have taken sufficient 
possession of me with your tailors and your 
hatters! It seems to me I am traveling in 
disguise.”’ 

And he looked with a piteous expression, 
upon his summer suit. He had the satisfac- 
tion of perceiving that it was already 
spotted. 

‘* See here, uncle, you know it brings mis- 
fortune not to grant all the wishes, great and 
small, of a newly married woman.”’ 

‘Ah, where did you find that fine 
axiom ?”’ 

‘‘In my head. Tell me, George, is my 
hat straight?”’ 

George examined the hat with a critical 
air. The critical look glanced from the hat 
down upon the beautiful face, so fresh and 
defiant. Without well knowing how it 
happened, his mustache came very close to 
the pretty face, which suddenly colored. 

“Don’t restrain yourself—you know—a 
little more an:1 M. de Lancray would have 
seen you. We have arrived. Ah, what 
would I not give to be at this moment in my 
studio in the Rue d’Assas !”’ 

The coachman described a skillful curve, 
and the carriage grazed the first stone of the 
steps before the house. A domestic in livery 
hastened to open the door. Another servant, 
likewise in livery, led the visitors across a 
large hall, toan exquisitely furnished recep- 
tion-room. 

‘‘The master will be down in a moment, 
madame,’’ said the servant, and retired. 

‘Well, I don’t like this,’’ exclaimed Mir- 
beau. ' ‘‘ The castellan of Dubois ought to 
receive us himself, instead of allowing us to 
be received by his minions.”’ 

A well-known voice replied: ‘‘ He wished 
to receive you without witnesses, my good 
friends.”’ 

Jean emerged from a conservatory, where he 
had waited until the domestic had closed the 
door, and advanced with outstretched arms. 

‘‘ Ah, ha! what are you doing here, you ?”’ 
cried Abel Largy, opening wide his eyes. 

‘‘T wish you welcome to my house, my 
dear master; and I greet you, if you will 
permit me, as in the good old times when I 
was only your pupil.” 
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‘* But this is madness, madness! What 
does all this masquerading signify ?"’ 

‘* The masquerading wasin the disguise in 
Paris, was it not, my good—was it not, sir?’’ 
said Suzette, coming forward smiling and 
rosy. ‘‘ Will you not greet me also?’ and 
she presented her fresh cheeks for a kiss. 

‘*On one condition, dear madam ; and that 
is, that you always call me ‘my friend Jean,’ 
and that, when you need a four-sou loaf, you 
send me after it.’’ 

‘‘ That is understood.’ 

He kissed her with happiness, and without 
difficulty also. She was the wife of the 
friend that he shook vigorously by the hand 
the moment after. 

‘*So it is yours, all this?” said Mirbeau : 
‘the chateau, the servants, the park—it is 
you who gives me my first large commis- 
sion? And you have left all to pass two 
years working at sculpture, in allowing 
yourself to be called ‘thou’ by the work- 
men, and in running errands for Suzette ?’’ 

‘“Yes. The matter is more simple than it 
seems to be. I have never been happy, my 
friends. My poor fathercould never become 
reconciled to the idea of having for sole son 
and heira cripple like me ; he made me feel 
this ; he was, himself, such a handsome 
man. During my whole childhood I was 
tortured to no purpose. I never had com- 
panions nor friends. I had but one happi- 
ness, working in clay, but it never came to 
anything. When, at the death of my father, 
I found myself free, I went to Paris. My 
fortune brought me many acquaintances ; 
they said there, friends. I tried the life of a 
worldling, and I believe I have never felt 
myself so alone, so unhappy, asthen. Then 
I searched for something else. My love of 
art had never left me, but I found only 
flatterers about me, and artists would never 
take an amateur like meseriously. I wished 
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to be taken seriously; I wished to know, 
moreover, just what my talent was. I know 
now. O,I don’t entertain illusions about 
myself, my dear master. When you ad- 
mitted me to your studio I learned what it 
is to be a real artist. You made me taste the 
bitterness of a personal disillusion ; you let 
me know also the pure joy of a profound 
admiration. I shall never be an artist, but 
with you I have learned sufficient to ap- 
preciate the works of others. That is no 
little achievement. Loving and seeking the 
beautiful will always be a delightful aim in 
a life, by necessity, unhappy. Thanks to 
you, my friends, I have had some moments 
of exquisite pleasure.”’ 

‘* Nevertheless I shall always feel an- 
noyed,’’ murmured Largy, ‘‘that I used to 
send you to the grocery on-the corner after 
two sous’ worth of tobacco—Sapristi !’’ 

‘*And I shall never feel the least bit an- 
noyed in the world when I think of the five 
flights of stairs I made you run down with- 
out mercy,’’ said Susannah, gayly; ‘‘ because 
in doing so I treated you as a friend, which 
I hope always loyally to continue to do, and 
always to call you ‘ my friend Jean.’ Do you 
not say so, George ?”’ 

““ To be sure.”’ 

They separated to change their toilets for 
dinner. George, admiring the beautiful 
garden from his window, said to his wife : 

‘‘When one thinks that all this might 
have been yours—’’ 

Susannah, who was putting a rose in her 
hair, walked quickly toward him, and, lov- 
ingly pressing herself against her husband's 
side, said: 

‘‘When it was you whom I loved, you 
wicked man !’’ 

‘*Heis worth much more than I, however, I 
assure you. Only nature has made mestrong 
and straight. Poor Jean, poor cripple !’’ 


THE ICELANDERS'’ WEALTH. 


By W. H. ALLEN. 


HE eider-duck constitutes the wealth, 
and may be said to be the providence, 


of the Icelanders. To study this bird in its 
favorite haunts, it is only necessary to take a 
boat at Reikjavik and pay a visit to three 


islands situated in front of the harbor. They 
are named Videy, Engey, Akrey. Here the 
ducks pair and make their nests every year 
about the beginning of June. When the 
female has chosen the place where she wishes 
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to lay her eggs, she plucks from her plum- 
age the feathers which she uses to line the 
bottom and sides of her nest; then she 
generally lays six eggs, rarely more. During 
this time the drake, more jealous of his 
marital prerogatives than was Cesar, like 
the good father of a family that he is, ceases 
not fora moment to keep a watchful eye on 
his consort, and fetches her back instantly 
if she gives the slightest indication of wish- 
ing to take a walk. This curious pheno- 
menon of a male more careful of his offspring 
than the female has been confirmed by nu- 
merous observations. But perhaps his mo- 
tive in this is simply jealousy. 

The next day the owner of the land comes 
and carries away at the same time both the 
down and eggs. The unfortunate couple, 
which sometimes make a stout resistance, 
clinging to the clothes of the robber with 
their beaks, go off a short distance and begin 
again; but the ddzdi (farmer) comes once 
more and takes the precious deposit. The 
indefatigable mother goes to work anew, and 
this time only a part of the eggs are taken ; 
for if all were removed, the depredator in 
desiring too much would lose all. But this 
reserve is made solely as regards the eggs, 


for the down is removed once every week, 
and the poor mother continues to strip her- 
self until she finds herself so bare that she 
has no longer wherewithal to line the moist 


hole that contains her eggs. The male, 
squatted near her, then comes to her assist- 
ance, and he too strips himself of his 
plumage, a quality of down that the Ice- 
landers distinguish easily from that of the 
female, because it is white and is taken from 
the creature's sides. 

A curious sight is offered by these birds 
sitting on their eggs at the foot of every 
little hummock of earth, and so tame now 
that they allow themselves to be caressed. 
It is true the inhabitants take the greatest 
care not to frighten them, and treat them 
with much circumspection, in order to pre- 
vent them from quitting the fjords, and 
going off to the islets of the open sea. This 
is why the ships never salute the place by 
firing cannon, but simply by hoisting a flag ; 
for the noise of ordnance might frighten the 
birds and injure their brood. There is also 
a heavy fine imposed, and even imprison- 
ment, in case any one should undertake to 
kill these birds with a gun. - 
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At the end of five or six weeks the hatch- 
ing is terminated, and hardly have the little 
ones slipped out of the shells when the 
mother teaches them the way to the water, 
employing to this end a very ingenious 
method. She goes before, encouraging them 
with little cries to follow ; then, as soon as 
they have arrived at the water’s edge, she 
takes them on her back and swims with 
them a certain distance from the shore. At 
this point she dives, so that the young ones, 
suddenly abandoned to the tender mercies of 
the watery element, must look out for them- 
selves. The predicament of the callow 
brood presents a very amusing scene at this 
juncture. Their frightened look as they 
cling to their mother’s wings, apparently 
protesting against their involuntary bath, is 
comic in the extreme. 

From this moment they never return to the 
place of their nativity, but take position on 
the basaltic rocks that the waves of the ford 
wet continually, and which are covered with 
marine vegetation. Here it is that their 
parents teach them to nourish themselves 
on mussels, small crustaceans, and even sea- 
weed. 

The color of the young during the first 
year is steel-gray; they become darker the 
second, and it is only in the third that the 
sexes can be recognized readily by their 
respective plumage. Then the males become 
black, and adorn themselves in their most 
brilliant attire to seek (not without terrible 
battles between the rivals) a mate, easily to 
be distinguished by the bridegroom by their 
much less somber plumage. 

The spring, as has already been said, is 
the pairing season. During the winter the 
eider absents itself from the western and 
northern regions, emigrating often as far as 
Holland ; in the south, on the other hand, 
certain flocks never leave their first-chosen 
habitat. 

As soon as the down is withdrawn from 
the nests, the different manipulations neces- 
sary for sorting it are proceeded with. The 
most ancient method consists of drying it 
in the sun, and then stirring it up in order to 
separate from it the grass and sea-weed. 
Others, more skillful, stretch several strong 
cords side by side in some sheltered spot, on 
which they place the down, and remove all 
impurities by pressing and shaking it re- 
peatedly. With a great many strings ex- 
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tended in this manner quite a large quantity 
may be thoroughly cleaned in a little while. 
The Icelander distinguishes two kinds of 
down—the thang -duum, which contains sea- 
weed, and the grdss-duum, which contains 
grass. This last is much more highly 
prized ; for, outside of the fact thatit is more 
easily cleaned, that containing sea-weed is 
apt to retain moisture. 

Eider-down at the present time is worth 
about three dollars a pound. Formerly it 
was much dearer. As for the eggs, they are 
very delicate food, and are sure to be found 
as a favorite dish on the tables of the farmers 
of the coast. Their color is almost always 
greenish, they are about twice as big as a 
hen’s egg, and they often contain two yolks. 
The inhabitants, though, do not confine 
themselves to eating the eggs of the eider- 
duck ; they make use of the eggs of a 
multitude of other sea-birds as well, among 
which are those of the sea-paroquet, or 
lunden, that are all white. In seeking these 
latter, they undergo a thousand dangers in 
the deep gorges and crevices of the rocks, 
and they even train their dogs to explore the 
cavities in which these birds are found. 

These /undens, called also “‘ priests,’’ be- 


cause of their peculiar vocal characteristics 
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and on account of their color, are so abundant 
that the natives make use of them in winter 
for fuel, burning them in their fire-places, 
In June (the month in which the bird-nesters 
operate) it is almost impossibleto pick one’s 
way through a farmyard without stepping 
on enormous piles of these birds that lie on 
the ground, being placed there to dry. A 
curious and salubrious climate they have on 
this island, the atmosphere of which des- 
eccates such enormous masses of flesh with- 
out corruption ! 

One more bird we only like to mention 
before drawing this slight sketch to a close, 
and that is the sea-swallow—the inveterate 
enemy of the eider-duck. Taking advan- 
tage of the gentleness and patience of the 
eider, the sea-swallow chases her from her 
nest and carries off hereggs to devour them. 
It is said also that he sometimes kills young 
lambs in the same manner as the white 
falcon. But the most curious of all is, this 
burglarious bird lets other birds fish for him, 
as he cannot dive ; and, watching the latter 
until they come to the surface with their 
beaks full of herrings for the nourishment 
of their young, he pounces upon them, 
forcing them to let the fish fall, which he 
immediately appropriates. 


MEMORIES. 


By LovuIse A. CHAPMAN. 


LISTENING, in the twilight 
Very long ago, 

To a dear voice singing 
Very sweet and low. 


Was the song a ballad 
Of a lady bright, 

Saved from deadly peril 
By a gallant knight? 


Or a song of battle, 
And of flying foe? 
Nay, I have forgotten, 
’T is so long ago. 


All that I am sure of 
Is, that long ago 
Mother sang at twilight, 
Very soft and slow. 
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LIFE BENEATH THE CRESCENT. IV. 


By EMILE JULLIARD. 


Ss 
TURKISH BATHS. 


HE bathing establishments, or hamams, 
consist of large octagonal or circular 
halls, paved with flag-stones, around which 
run stone seats or very harddivans. In these 
halls, which are heated to excess and filled 
with steam, the bathers have themselves 


washed, rubbed, and shampooed by em- 
ployés called /é/aks, who, with their hands 
encased in hair gloves, knead the flesh vigor- 
ously until it becomes clean, flexible, and 
soft like satin. 

Men go to the bath singly, and remain 
there only an hour or two; but women go 
there in parties, and sometimes pass the 
entire day there, drinking syrups, smoking 
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cigarettes, eating rhat loukoum and sweet- 
meats, and sleeping on divans or in small 
beds placed around the bath-room. 

The exterior of the Aamams presents 
nothing very remarkable. They are large, 
low structures built of brick, covered with 
stucco, and always paved with marble. They 
are lighted only by small round skylights 
set in the cupolas and provided with green- 
ish panes, which throw into the rooms a 
dim light, resembling moonlight, and very 
favorable to repose. A furnace underneath 
heats the building:by means of pipes which 
are run all through the walls even. The 
temperature is raised to forty, fifty, and 
sixty degrees Centigrade. 

After undressing, the bathers envelop 
themselves in a long wrap (fechtumal), and 
make a delightful plunge into a cloud of 
vapor, which produces, even in the case of 
the leanest, a profuse and debilitating 
perspiration. One puts on clogs, which 
look like small stilts, to protect one’s feet 
from the extreme heat of the floor. There 


are large white marble urns fastened against 
the wall, which receive cold and boiling 
water by separate faucets : it is around these 
urns that all the purifications commanded 


by the Koran are made. Seated upon a 
little cedar stool, the bather pours upon his 
head and body large bowls of water, which 
he heats to the desired temperature by the 
faucets. 

The hamams, of which there are more than 
three hundred in Stamboul alone, have no 
fixed tariff. The charges depend upon the 
look and the dress of the bather, and vary 
from two sous to twenty-three francs. Rich 
pashas sometimes hire them outright for 
their families, and think that if they pay 
less than forty Turkish livres (eighteen 
dollars), they have done something deroga- 
tory to their dignity. On the other hand, 
beggars and poor people are admitted free 
of charge to certain baths designed for their 
use; and this is a blessing to them as well 
as to their neighbors: for these periodical 
ablutions diminish their extreme filthiness, 
and arrest the growth of the vermin nour- 
ished at their expense. 

The Turkish beggar has a singular physi- 
ognomy, being the most picturesque and 
eccentric of mendicants. If he were not 
covered with sores and deformities, he would 
not arouse the pity of passers-by, accus- 
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tomed to jostle misery, and quite insensible 
to the appeals of the unfortunate. When 
nature has not endowed beggars with real 
ulcers and infirmities, they manufacture 
them like their London brethren. But the 
majority of them are genuine cripples, 
whose appearance is very pitiful. They ex- 
hibit themselves, without shame, on the curbs 
of the most frequented streets, their sores 
gaping, the stumps of their limbs livid, their 
deformities grotesque. They accompany 
their shocking exhibition with a kind of 
dismal plaint that touches one’s heart, if it 
is not hardened by custom. Other mendi- 
cants, who are not quite so pitiful, play the 
mandolin or make a little trained dog dance 
in front of them. 


II. 
THE HAMEL. 


ANOTHER curiosity of Constantinople, 
which does not excite disgust, but, on the 
contrary, a surprise akin to admiration, is 
the hamel, or porter. His name, which has 
in Arabic the same origin as that of camel, 
describes him quite well. He is, in fact, a 
camel without the hump ; but this hump is, 
however, more or less represented by a 
large leather cushion resting on his back, 
and intended to support his burden. More- 
over, the Turkish porter has the sobriety, 
the patience, and the strength of the camel. 

The French proverb, ‘‘As strong as a 
Turk,’’ must have been suggested by the 
sight of this burden-carrying biped, whose 
back is strong enough to bear frightful loads. 
One hardly dares to tell of some of their 
feats of muscle, for fear of being considered 
a boaster. Here are two, however: One day 
when I changed my lodgings, I had three 
men come to move my piano. They tied it 
up firmly with straps. Then two of them 
went away, and the third, stooping down, 
raised the piano, and, placing it upon his 
back, carried it a distance that took more 
than three-quarters of an hour. On another 
occasion I met a famel who was carrying 
upon his back an enormous calash, the 
wheels and axletrees of which had been 
taken off and fastened to one side of the 
vehicle. The only thing wanting was the 
two horses on his arms. The passers-by, 
accustomed as they were to these prodigies 
of strength, stopped to see this diminutive 
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Hercules walk by, who disappeared under 
his load, taking an easy and even step, 
and uttering at the same time the word 
“ suarda.”’ 

The frugality of the hamel is equally sur- 
prising. Who knows but it is one of the 
secrets of his strength? He never eats any 
cooked food, except alittle rice, and a kind 
of soft and insipid sea-cracker, called p7dé in 
Turkish, and taking the place of bread. 
His ordinary food consists of cucumbers, 
which he eats with the skin on, salad with- 
out salt or season- 
ing, and uncooked 
onions. 

Hamels never 
drink any wine, 
beer, or spirituous 
liquors, and thus 
present a conspic- 
uous refutation to 
theclaims of those 
that insist that 
the drinking of al- 
coholic and fer- 
mented beverages 
sustains and in- 
creases one’s 
strength. In 
times of drouth 
they follow the ex- 
ample of camels, 
their brethren. If 
they are thirsty, 
very well; they do 
not find fault, but 
wait until wet 
weather comes. 

Hamels are nat- 
urally gentle, 
quiet, and even 
simple. To these 
characteristics 
they join a fidelity proof against everything, 
and a probity that is proverbial. Merchants 
and bankers often employ them to watch 
their property during the night. It is too bad 
that stockholders can not make use of them 
to protect their money against certain banks. 
I have often been asked if the incorruptible 
probity of the hame/s—that probity that 
makes a deposit safer in their hands than in 
the strongest chest—demonstrates the exist- 
ence of a conscience fundamentally honest, 
or the absence of all need and all desire. I 
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will leave to philosophers greater than I, the 
solution of this problem. 


III. 
DOGS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


A DESCRIPTION of Constantinople would 
be very incomplete that passed over its dogs 
in silence. They are poor creatures, with 
reddish hair, pointed ears, thin flanks, 
medium sized, and wild, in that they never 
attach themselves to man; but they are, 
however, gentle 
and inoffensive. 
They belong to 
the wolf-dog spe- 
cies, and change 
their color twicea 
year. Always liv- 
ing out-doors and 
sleeping underthe 
open sky, they re- 
ceive from nature, 
their only master, 
a summer garb 
and a winter garb. 
The first consists 
of a light coat of 
hair, which is 
very thin and of 
a dirty yellow col- 
or; the second is 
thick, more silky, 
and of a dark gray 
color. While they 
are shedding their 
coats, which oc- 
curs in spring and 
autumn, theirhair 
falls off in matted 
locks. This leaves 
their skin bare 
in places, making 
broad black spots, which are repulsive. 

They never go into a house, and never al- 
low themselves to be drawn to one by either 
caresses or kind words: not even by tid- 
bits, which they eat, nevertheless, with 
avidity, when thrown to them on the street. 
They sleep a good deal, especially in times 
of scarcity, which for them is the normal 
condition of things. Lying down all curled 
up on the sidewalks or on the rough pave- 
ments, they do not allow themselves to be 
disturbed by threats or noise, or by the 
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A PORTER, 


crowd ; they get up only when they seea 
toe that is going to strike them, or a car- 
riage that is going to run over their bodies. 
In these cases, they move away slowly and 
lie down a little farther away. 

The Turks never injure them, and, lazy as 
they are, condescend to turn to one side a 
little in order not to disturb them. The 
Armenians, Bulgarians, and Westerners 
have a good deal of sympathy for them, 
never maltreat them, and often throw them 
food. The Pérotes and Greeks like to stone 
them to death, crush their bodies, and stab 
them with sharp sticks. The poor creatures 
utter cries so prolonged and dismal that 
they pierce one’s heart as well as ears. 

The dogs of Constantinople and its out- 
skirts, which form a population of more 
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than a hundred thousand, appear to divide 
the streets of the city among themselves. 
The hairy occupants ot one quarter never 
allow those of another to enter their domain. 
When a dog, driven by hunger or thirst, at- 
tempts to pass the limits of its street to seek 
its fortune elsewhere, it is repelled by a con- 
cert of howls, accompanied by a good deal 
of biting. All the dogs of one quarter are 
united for the defense of that quarter. At 
the first howl announcing an invader, they 
all run, and often they let the unfortunate 
alone only after they have killed it. 

The food of roving dogs, when they find 
any, is not, we may believe, either varied or 
dainty; it isthe waste scraps from cooking, 
constituting choice but rare food for them ; 
it consists especially of filthy things of all 
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kinds, among which figures most promi- 
nently the excrement of passing horses, 
camels, and cattle. 

Hydrophobia is a disease unknown among 
them. Nevertheless three-fourths of their 
lives is passed in suffering from thirst. The 
dogs of owners in Constantinople, as else- 
where, are strongly subject to rabies,—see to 
what civilization leads '—but I am assured 
that they do not communicate the contagion 
to the roving dogs; or, at least, that the 
disease becomes extinct in the animal that 
has received it, so that it does not pass toa 
second subject. 

This peculiarity is truly providential ; for 
if the hydrophobia of domesticated dogs were 
transmissible to wild dogs, we can judge of 
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the frightful ravages that the hundred thou- 
sand keupeks of Constantinople would make 
among the people of that capital. Turks 
and Christians would become mad in a few 
days: they are mad enough already—at each 
other. 


IV. 
FIRES AND FIREMEN. 


CONSTANTINOPLE has been rendered cele- 
brated by its fires, just as Versailles has been 
by its great floods ; and it can not be denied 
that the city of the sultans has an advantage 
over that of Louis XIV. on account of the 
dramatic effect of the spectacle that it offers 
so conveniently to its visitors. Fires are so 
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frequent and so regular in that immense 
wooden metropolis, that one could believe 
that they had become an institution: and 
it has been estimated that, with a fourth 
only of the money that these disasters have 
cost during the last hundred years, Constan- 
tinople could be entirely rebuilt of marble. 
Sometimes, on the same day, from four to six 
fires can be counted in the different quarters 
of the capital. These fires are not, as with 


us, satisfied with devouring a part or the 
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tea with. “The least current of air sends 
flying about the apartments the burning 
coals, which are heaped up in a little red 
pyramid on the mangal, and which set fire 
very quickly to the hangings and the car. 
pets. . 

Often, also, these fires are the work of 
malevolence and vengeance. A servant who 
has been dismissed, a treditor who has been 
ill received, a wooer who has been repulsed, 
have more than once conceived this means to 
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whole of a house; they swallow up at once 
whole streets and quarters. The newspapers 
do not deign to mention those that do not 
consume their twenty or thirty houses at 
least. 

These disasters are due for the most part 
to the imprudence of private individuals, 
and especially to the usage of mangals, a 
kind of brasier, which take the place of fire- 
places or stoves, and which the Constanti- 
nopolitans put in the center of their rooms 
to warm themselves by and to make their 


make their anger felt. In a country where 
justice is not only crippled but completely 
paralyzed, it must be expected that the in- 
habitants will resort to Dame Nemesis. It 
happens also that these conflagrations are 
expected at least, if not commanded, by the 
authorities. As no ejectment law exists in 
Turkey, very great difficulty is experienced 
in persuading the owners of houses to sacri- 
fice their property to the interest of the 
public ; all the more so since no indemnity 
is offered them. A better way to settle 
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FRUIT-VENDOR. 


the matter, then, is to pray that chance pro- 
vide a small fire, which will bring the ob- 
stinateowners to reason. Of course it is not 
unknown that a burning house threatens the 
whole neighborhood, but, as it is hoped that 
chance will not do its work on too grand 
ascale, it is allowed to operate. Unhappily, 
chance is not always very discreet. This 
was demonstrated to be the case in the great 
Pérote fire in 1870. 

Insurance companies have numerous 
agencies in Galata; but, taught by experi- 
ence, they do not insure either wooden 
houses, or those built of brick or of stone 
that are surrounded by wooden houses, or 
those provided with iron shutters. As to 
property that is not included in these three 


categories, they ask, for the insurance policies 
that they grant, one, one and a half, and two 
per cent. of their value; so that a holder of 
property that insures it for twenty thousand 
dollars pays four hundred dollars annually. 


This is something to reflect upon. Many 
property-holders always content themselves 
with simply reflecting upon it. 

Princes and distinguished foreigners visit- 
ing Constantinople go away rarely without 
witnessing the spectacle of one of these 
famous fires, which constitute one of the 
principal curiosities of the city. It is, 
moreover, the only opportunity that they 
have to get acquainted with those half- 
naked, semi-savage creatures who, under 
the name of /ouloumbadjis, are charged with 
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the duty of combatting the scourge at the 
same time that they spread it. The pumps 
of these /ouloumbadjis are represented by 
small boxes of .water provided with long 
pipesof caoutchouc. Theycarry them upon 
their shoulders, relieving each other every 
five minutes, without ceasing to run like 
madmen. 


V. 
TURKISH HOUSES. 


THE Turk, who regards the burning of his 
house as an event likely to happen any day, 
has everything arranged as though he ex- 
pected at every moment to loseit. The furni- 
ture of his apartments is therefore of a sim- 
plicity generally that is almost Spartan. 

In truth, Turkish houses contain no parlor, 
no dining-room, no sleeping-room. All the 
apartments resemble one another, and are 
furnished in nearly the same style. Visitors 
are received in all the rooms quite indiffer- 
ently; people eat wherever they happen to 
be; they sleep wherever the master of the 
house orders to be placed the mattresses and 
cushions, which are shut up during the day 
in a press, and during the night are laid out 
on the floor. 

The house of a Turk, if he is not a grand 
pacha, may be rather large, but it is always 
very simple. It is composed of two distinct 
parts, each having a ground floor and an 
upper floor: the sélamiik, or the apartment 
for the males, and the haremizk, or the apart- 
ment forthe females. These two parts may 
be contiguous by a middle wall, but they 
are absolutely separated for everybody ex- 
_ cept the master of the house. Each has its 
own entrance and stairway. No woman 
ever enters the sé/am/ik, and no strange man, 
even a near relative, ever enters the havem/zik. 
Male children are brought up in the harem 
until the age of ten; then they pass into 
the apartment of the males, and remain un- 
til they are allowed to marry and to have 
slaves and a harem of theirown. Theycan, 
however, see their mothers at all times. 

The rooms of a tolerably comfortable 
Turkish house are rather spacious. They 
are lighted by windows, which almost touch 
each other, and which, if they are not orna- 
mented with blinds and saféss (wooden bars 
very close together), give a house the aspect 
of a habitation made of glass. When, under 
Abdul Aziz, the goverument treasury, which 


was always low, began to sound hollow, the 
grand vizir wasadvised to levy a taxon doors 
and windows, as in France; but Ali Pacha 
recoiled from such a measure, thinking, very 
justly, that it would ruin the owners of 
houses, and especially the pachas, his 
brethren, if they consented to pay the tax; 
or that it would compel them to wall up 
their windows, which would not add any- 
thing tothe treasury. — 

Every Turkish house includes a grand 
central hall, or auv/a, on the ground floor. 
The stairway that leads to the upper floor 
starts like all the other apartments on the 
ground floor, from the farther end of this 
hall. The az/a, usually surrounded by 
seats and divans, serves as a waiting-room 
for visitors. The floors of the rooms, whether 
they be of wood or marble, are covered with 
fine matting, kept with the greatest care and 
the most irreproachable neatness. 

Among wealthy Turks this matting is 
covered with Persian or Smyrna rugs, which 
are removed during the summer. These are 
the greatest and almost the only luxury 
found in Turkish houses, being very expen- 
sive, and if some fire does not come along to 
devour them, they will last a long time with- 
out requiring to be renewed, for they,are al- 
most incapable of being worn out. More- 
over, the Osmanlis, both young and old, are 
a quiet people, loving to sit squat in a corner 
hours at atime; walking as little as possible, 
even in theirapartment; never wearing shoes 
with nails or those that are soiled, at home 
or in the houses of others, and never going 
out, even in the dryest time, without putting 
on, over their fine and pliable foot-gear, 
leather clogs, which they leave at the out- 
side door. 

As to the furniture, it is limited generally 
to broad divans without springs, stuffed with 
straw that has been cut fine and pressed, 
and covered with printed calico or woolen 
damask. These divans, which are not very 
soft, surround the rooms, and have cushions 
that are as hard as the walls against which 
they are supported. Small, low tables, hex- 
agonal in form and inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, stand at regular intervals from these 
divans. They are intended to hold the little 
cups without handles, placed on silversaucers 
(zafs), in which is served the famous muddy 
coffee, of which an incredible amount is con- 
sumed in Turkey. Sometimes in the angle 
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of a room there is a cedar bracket holding a 
humble little mirror, a cheap clock, and two 
glass candlesticks. There is no fire-place, 
no center-table, no couches or arm-chairs, no 
closets, no library, no pictures, no mantels. 

If certain pachas, whose fortunes are im- 
paired, or who are united to the sultan by 
matriage, display a luxury that is in bad 
taste, and as foolish as it is expensive, these 
cases are rare; and Turks in good circum- 
stances are not easily dazzled by this exhibi- 
tion of fine furniture, music-boxes, and works 
of art, that the flash of a match would 
destroy. The true Turk, even if wealthy 
and educated,—Constantinople does not 
have more than a dozen men of education,— 
loves air, room, and light ; but he disdains 
handsome furniture and knick-knacks. If 
he satisfies the taste of his wives for jewelry, 
he looks upon it as the caprice of an inferior 
creature, and does not approve it. 

I do not mean to say that the Osmanlis do 
not possess objects of value; they have 
many of them, but do not display them ; 
they accumulate them industriously, and 
keep them in leather trunks, called soun- 
douki, which have rounded corners, and 
which can be thrown with impunity from 
the windows in case of fire. These objects 
—gold coin, precious stones, pearls, jewelry 
—constitute the savings to be used in hard 
times. It is unproductive capital, but it is 
one that the banks of Galata can not im- 
pair. 

Many Turks have thus condensed a good 
part of their wealth into diamonds, which 
they usually carry upon their person in 
small bags, carefully concealed under their 
clothes, and with which they never part. 
The general decline in the value of diamonds 
within the past few years has naturally di- 
minished their fortune proportionately, and 
this decline has affected them much more 
than that of Turkish securities. For, it 
should be remarked, the Osmanlis have al- 
ways felt an instinctive distrust of state 
securities and bank values, and we must re- 
cognize the fact that this distrust has been 
admirably justified—by the experience of 
others. The Sultan’s paper and that of the 
banks of Galata do not possess any value for 
them ; and, if they like to see Christians 
gorge themselves with it, they do not touch 
it themselves. 

Let us add that several financial institu- 
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tions of Galata have powerfully aided the 
porte in capturing foreign capitalists. 
Wrangling with one another for the honor 
of contracting loans in the name of the 
government, and interested in their success, 
they scatter broadcast brilliant prospectuses, 
by which the public allows itself to be taken 
in. From 1869 to 1873 a whole brood of banks 
was hatched out, but several of them have 
have already disappeared. 

All these institutions of credit appear to 
be occupied solely with watching the needs 
of the Turkish treasury, and with offering it 
advances, which it accepts without chaffer- 
ing, for it holds in reserve the pleasure of 
showing at the first opportunity its reverence 
for those that have made loans to it. Onthe 
6th of October, 1875, Grand Vizir Mahmoud 
drew up, for the edification of the creditors 
of the empire, that famous decree that ex- 
hibited its author in so melancholy a light. 
Bankruptcy was declared officially. Certain 
financial institutions, which had just loaned 
money to the porte, madea great noise ; but 
the porte was seized at this moment witha 
deafness that did not permit it to hear them, 
and with a dumbness that did not permit it 
to make any reply. 


Vi. 


BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 


THE Ottoman Bank, an English and not a 
Levantine institution, has always been pro- 
minent in the midst of these mysterious 


disasters. It is rich and powerful. The 
greater part of its stock is held in England 
and France. Although the Turks are afraid 
of it, they need it, and they do not attempt 
to deceive it. Itis under the direction of an 
English financier, Mr. Foster, a fine gentle- 
man, clear-headed and very honest. 

Let us add that Sultan Abdul Hamid is 
known as being scrupulously faithful to his 
engagements. He even makes them a ques- 
tion of personal honor, and is very anxious 
not to deserve the reputation of his pre- 
decessors. Having done as well as he could 
to relieve the public treasury and to put a 
check upon the extravagant expenditures of 
the seraglio, he made the creditors of Turkey 
accept arrangements that caused them to 
wince considerably, but which represented 
all that the resources of the state allowed 
him to offer them. He then placed the 
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general receipts under the control of Eu- 
€opean commissioners, who are to deduct, 
first, before any other payments are made, 


the sums required by the public debt, the“ 


interest of which, considerably reduced, it is 
true, has, since this new agreement, been 
paid punctually. 

Besides the banks of high degree, Galata 
is infested with a host of brokers and usurers 
called savafs, who have no counting-room, 
no clerk, no desk, but who install them- 
selves in the gateways, with a glass box 
divided into two compartments, in one of 
which glitter pieces of gold, silver, and 
brass, and in the other of which are heaped 
bundles of native and foreign bank-notes of 
a value usually very small. These savafs 
are money-changers. This is theirostensible 
business ; but it is not sufficient to enrich 
them. They are also money-lenders, receiv- 
ing from forty to fifty per cent. This is their 
real business; it is a good and lucrative 
business, which has no sign and which no 
one ever confesses being engaged in, but 
which enables one eventually to occupy a 
large house and large business apartments. 
They make loans on jewelry, diamonds, 
government bonds (Aavalés), upon sound 
credit, upon dowries to be received or in- 
heritances that are expected; and he exhibits 
in these transactions, which for others would 
be very risky, an insight, a judgment, that 
generally guarantees him against loss ; but 
this does not prevent him from dinning into 
the ears of the borrower the dangers that he 
runs, and from making him pay dearly for 
the risk. 

It is related that a young Pérote, the only 
son of a very wealthy man, who led a very 
fast life, presented himself one day to a saraf, 
and asked him to loan him a round sum of 
money. He offered the savaf as security 
the serious illness and approaching death of 
his father, and the inheritance that would 
follow. 

“But your father may recover,’’ said the 
saraf. 

‘Impossible,’ replied the young Pérote ; 
“he has chronic dropsy; he can not live 
more than five days.’’ 

“No one knows this. 
trust in it. 
physician.”’ 

“The physician is Mr, L—,’’ replied the 
tender-hearted son, 


Do not put your 
Everything depends upon the 
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‘*Exactly so; he is a very skillful phy- 
sician, and you will see that he will pull his 
patient through all right. In any event, I 
can not loan that sum at thismoment. Come 
again day after to-morrow.”’ 

The saraf utilized this delay by going to 
the house of the physician namied at the 
time that the latter made his visits in the 
city. He found the servant, and offered him 
a generous gratuity if he would learn from 
his master the disease with which Mr. X—, 
the patient of the physician, was stricken ; 
whether it was mortal, and if so, how many 
days still remained to the patient. The 
servant obtained very quickly from his 
master all that the savaf desired to know, 
and he went immediately to assure the latter 
upon the prompt and fatal issue of the 
disease. When the young man returned, he 
found the money ready, signed the note for 
a sum nearly double that given to him, and 
six weeks after paid the debt from the patri- 
mony that he had just received. 

Constantinople has a stock exchange, 
which holds its sessions in a court open to 
all passers-by, and where, at certain hours of 
the day, a deafening noise is made. Here 
can be heard all the languages of the world, 
from Hebrew, which certain Jews speak 
among themselves, to Arabic, Persian, 
English, and French. If it is not the Tower 
of Babel, it is at least the next place to it ; 
but, nevertheless, so plain are all languages 
in matters pertaining to money, that one 
comes in time to understand them very well, 
although very important questions are there 
discussed. 

Agents de change* are unknown in Con- 
stantinople. Those that operate on ’change 
for others are humble brokers, who have no 
office, and who go to banks and to the houses 
of wealthy individuals to take orders for the 
day, orders that they fill, receiving a com- 
mission which varies a good deal, and over 
which they haggle like rag-pickers at a rag- 
store. 


VII. 


BUSINESS AND RECREATION, 


In Stamboul, as at Galata, business begins 
late and ends early. It is seldom that a 
merchant or a banker reaches his office before 
ten o’clock in the morning, or leaves it after 
four o'clock in the afternoon. The clerks 


* Stock-brokers, 
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are no more hurried in the morning, and no 
more zealous in the afternoon ; so that it 
shops open at nine o'clock and close at seven 
o’clock, no one visits them during a part of 
the day except hamels and the keepers 
(odadjis). These latter, seated squat before 
the door of the vestibule, reply invariably, 
“ Tchélébi yok bourda,’’* to all unsophisti- 
cated customers that do not know that the 
service of kief requires of all Constantino- 
politans—bankers, merchants, and others— 
more than half of their time. 

It is true that the chiefs and clerks do not 
return home to dine at midday. They are, 
however, of exemplary propriety. Whether 
rich or poor, most of them content them- 
selves in summer with a stem of raisins, 
and in winter with a piece of cheese—which 
I do not, however, recommend. This frugal 
repast is washed down with a glass of clear 
water, and followed by a cup of muddy 
coffee, with a chibouk or a cigarette. 

During the fine season, which lasts nearly 
eight months, work is still more slack, for 
the country attracts everybody, merchants 
as well as customers. Everybody in com- 
fortable circumstances believes it to be his 
duty to go away from the city from the be- 


ginning of May till the end of November, 
to seek far away upon the shores of the 
Bosphorus, on the Prince Islands, and at 
Kadikeui, not shade, verdure, and fresh air, 


but sand and sun. This is what they call 
going into the country. 

Péra, like Stamboul, has but few trees and 
promenades ; but it is situated on the top of 
a high hill. It isalmost everywhere shaded, 
owing to its narrow streets and its high 
houses. Residence here ismuch more agree- 
able in summer than the shores of the Mar- 
mora and the Bosphorus. Moreover, rents 
are much higher in the country than in the 
city; food is more expensive, and mosquitoes 
are more numerous. Finally, scorpions, 
which are almost unknown in Constanti- 
nople, swarm in its environs, so that one 
does not go to bed without inquiring, with a 
certain shudder, whether one will not receive 
during the night a visit from one of these 
guests with a venomous tail-piece. This 
fact is known, admitted, and deplored, but 
the don ton is there, having decided that 
country life somewhere outside of the city 
must be endured; and, in the East, as else- 


* The master is not in. 
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where, vanity concedes to the bon fon the 
privilege of determining what is essential t# 
the welfare of mankind. 

Let us add that the country is not, as in 
our own Iand, at the gates of thecity. The 
journey from Galata to Thérapia by steam- 
boat takes an hour and three quarters ; to 
Buyukdéré, it takes two hours; while to 
Prinkipo, the largest and the most frequented 
of the four Prince Islands, the best pack- 
boat does not make the distance in less than 
an hour and a half. More than half of the 
summer visitors from Péra go to these three 
places. Merchants are therefore obliged to 
spend from three to four hours each day on 
the water in order to go to their business and 
return. 

The steamers running between Constanti- 
nople and the different harbors along the 
Bosphorus are for the most part large, well 
built, and make good speed. The Chirket-i- 
Hairié Company, which has a monopoly of 
the Bosphorus, is the only industrial enter- 
prise that has made any progress or achieved 
success in Turkey. Its bonds have already 
increased in value tenfold since they were 
issued. This is because the management of 
the Chirket understood from the first that, in 
order to be prosperous, the enterprise must 
be controlled and made the most of by 
foreigners. Its thirty-eight boats were all 
constructed in England; its engineers, fire- 
men, and several of its captains are English- 
men; the other employés are Greeks, 
Armenians, or Italians, but never a Turk. 
The Osmanli element is represented only to 
small extent in the enterprise by ticket- 
agents, shareholders, and managers, who are 
mostly grand pachas, intelligent enough to 
understand that the best thing to do is to 
leave to Englishmen the control of their 
business. 

Regularity, rapidity, security, and even 
cleanliness in the first class,—all these char- 
acteristics are to be met with on the steamers 
of the Chirket. The charge is, however, 
brought that more people are crowded into 
them than they can hold. On certain days 
and at certain hours, half of the passengers 
are forced to stand, pressed against one 
another like bunches of asparagus in a box, 
obstructing passage, treading on the feet of 
people sitting, and shutting off the view, air, 
and light. A trip on these boats is not, 
consequently, always an agreeable under- 
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taking; and those that are obliged by the 
despotism of fashion to crowd themselves 
into them to attend to their business, are 
sometimes to be pitied. more than envied. 


VIII. 


THE CAIQUES. 


THE steamers of the Bosphorus and the 
Marmora are grand seigniors; but grand 
seigniors in all countries are cut after nearly 
the same pattern. One must descend into 
the crowd, mingle with the small and the 
poor, to find picturesque objects having an 
individuality of their own, a national and 
original character. Thus the tribes of 
Oceanica have their pirogues (canoes), the 
Venetians their gondolas, and the Bosphorus 
its caiques. 

There is nothing more graceful to the eye 
than these fine barges, long, narrow, and 
pointed at both ends, but a trifle elevated at 
the prow, and resembling light slippers, 
which glide over the waves with a rapidity 
that can not be imagined. The caique has no 
seats except forthe rowers. The passengers 
install themselves in the bottom of the boat, 
which is provided with a flat cushion, and 
seat themselves with their legs extended 
horizontally like those of a baby when one 
places it on the floor. Thus seated, they are 
forbidden to make any movement either to 
the right or to the left, neither to the front 
nor to the rear. The caikdji undertakes to 
conduct them in this condition safe and 
sound to their destination, across the waves 
that successively lift and drive the frail 
barque, or that strike without ceremony the 
head of the passenger. One always admires 
the marvelous skill with which the caikdji 
avoids the treacherous currents so numerous 
in the Bosphorus, and threads his way among 
the steamers and the large vessels that cross 
his way incessantly. 

Boarding and leaving these caiques is a 
difficult and dangerous operation for those 
that are not skilled in it. The quay, or the 
landing-place, often being from six to ten 
feet higher than the caique, it requires a 
perpendicular leap, very exact and very 
light, in order not to capsize the boat or to 
sink it. This is always a disagreeable mo- 
ment to endure. 

_ In order to land, another difficulty presents 
itself. The caique, which is very unstable, 
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seems to show a malice in preventing the 
passenger from seizing the favorable op- 
portunity to jump down or to make a land- 
ing. The arrival at your destination holds 
in reserve for you some moments of agoniz- 
ing hesitation, which are as unpleasant as 
those at departure. 

In spite of this, the tourist is fond of the 
caique, and he uses it and abuses it. More- 
over, the boatmen have a peculiar faculty for 
detecting the stranger, newly arrived, who 
is ignorant of the dangers and the charges, 
and who wishes to enjoy the local peculiari- 
ties. They know how to facilitate his 
boarding and landing at the place of depar- 
ture and when they reach their destination. 
As to the resident foreigner, the catkdji never 
disturbs himself on his account, leaving 
him to make the two jumps at his own risk 
and peril. It may also be remarked that the 
longer a European lives in this country the 
less will he make use of this treacherous 
boat, which is as picturesque as one could 
wish, but which is very inconvenient and 
dangerous. 


IX. 
THE BAZAR. 


ANp the bazar,—the famous bazar of Stam- 
boul, which has employed the brush of so 
many painters? Yes, indeed; a word must 
be said about it. 

It is a sort of arched city, mysterious, and 
never reached by the light of day except 
through large lenses set in the arched roof. 
Here people buy and sell, drink, andeat, and 
sleep, but they do not live here. In this im- 
mense confusion of passages, lined with 
small shops, one may see little things that 
glitter and behold diminutive people squat 
upon a bench sleeping, as motionless as 
death, awaiting a purchaser without attract- 
ing him, without calling him, and almost 
without desiring him. 

The bazar is the capital of bric-a-brac. It 
is a tortuous confusion of dark and vermin- 
infested passages, where one would love to 
ramble were it not for the Jewish guides 
that harass you. Everything manufactured 
or grown in the East is brought here, asif it 
were a storehouse. It is said that certain 
shops, with an uninviting look, conceal 
beautiful objects, possessing a fabulous 
value. This may be true, but these marvel- 
ous things are concealed. The things to be 
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seen, the things that are exhibited, are odd 
and peculiar, but they are shabby and more 
often in very bad taste. Silk and woolen 
goods in which the colors of the rainbow are 
mingled, headgear and footgear embroidered 
with gold and silver, opera-comique cos- 
tumes, beautiful carpets, inlaid weapons 
ornamented with precious stones, glittering 
jewelry in odd forms,—all these things are 
heaped up in picturesque disorder, and at- 
tract attention on account of the extraordi- 
nary opposition of colors. 

Let us accord a special mention to the 
place for the druggists, sheltered in a retired 
portion of the grand bazar. All the aromas 
of the world find a rendezvous in the pharma- 
ceutical section; there they amalgamate 
and combine with one another,.and form a 
perfume that is complex, acrid, strong, in- 
toxicating, and indefinable; that befuddles 
some and makes others sleepy, according to 
the age and temperament. The bazar of the 
druggists is visited especially in times of 
typhus fever and cholera, for the Turks look 
upon the promenades that they take there, 
and the lozenges that they eat, as the best 
preservative against epidemics. Moreover, 
the shopkeepers, with the frank and naive 
selfishness of the Levantines, give thanks 
to the beneficent plague that sends them a 
crowd of patients and customers, whose 
purses fear unties very quickly. 

I shall not stop to speak of the burlesque 
ceremonies of the howling dervishes, who, 
at Scutari, every Friday, roar with distended 
throats, under the pretext of sacred trans- 
ports and divine frenzy ; nor shall I speak of 
the exercises of the turning dervishes, who, 
at the Téké* of Péra every Tuesday, amuse 
cockneys and tourists by dizzying evolutions. 
It is difficult to take these queer ceremonies 
seriously ; the less so, since they are the 
source of rather good revenues for those 
that practice them. 


X. 
DRESS AND FOOD. 


I SHOULD like also to be able to describe 
in detail the garbs of all colors and of all 
shapes that move along the streets of Con- 
stantinople, and attract attention on account 
of their oddity and gaudy hues, and the 
costumes of the grand-opera singers; but 


*A Turkish monastery. 
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in order to get a correct idea of a costume, | 
think it must be seen, not described. 

I will say only that since Sultan Mahmoud 
the Turks have been divided into two classes 
according to their mode of dressing, Turks 
with turbans and Turks with fezes. The 
former represent the old Osmanlis. They 
have preserved with the large green or white 
turban, the costume that matches, consisting 
of the pointed Turkish slipper, white socks 
(when they wear any), short, loose breeches 
fastened above the knees by a wide band of 
red worsted, a vest worked with flowers and 
shaped like a jacket, a caftan (a long gar- 
ment without folds), all in bright colors. 

The Turks with fezes are the reformers. 
They wear short red trousers, which resemble 
our pudding-bags. Fashionable people in- 
sist strenuously that their fezes shall always 
preserve the form of a truncated cone. To 
this end they have their fezes ironed with a 
hot flat on brass molds, which are often 
seen exhibited in front of shops and hosiers. 
The remainder of the costume does not differ 
from our dress suits, except that the black 
coat is replaced by the s/ambouline, a long 
frock coat, without a collar, and with buttons 
placed very close to one another. 

As to Turkish cuisine, it must be tasted to 
be appreciated ; it is such that I dare not 
recommend it to any one. The basis of all 
culinary operations in Stamboul is a certain 
kind of tallow extracted from the broad and 
thick extremity of theCaraman sheep. This 
tallow has an odor so potent that we would 
not use it even for candles. 

The Turks are essentially vegetarians. 
They eat beef very rarely, and never pork 
or veal. They indulge in drinks, lean 
fowls, and finally sheep, the flesh of which 
they cut off in small pieces. These pieces 
are strung upon long spits, which are held 
and turned for some minutes over hot coals, 
where they are slowly roasted, retaining all 
their juices. This is what is called £éda6, a 
healthful and nutritious food, which Eu- 
ropeans find delicious. 

Turkish pastry is quite varied, and would 
not be disagreeable if honey and sugar were 
not used so abundantly, and if the taste of 
tallow could be excluded. Bakalava and 
ekmek kataif (thick cakes cooked in honey, 
perfumed with rose-water, and covered with 
caimak, a kind of cream) in particular recall 
very savory memories. 
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Pachas and rich Turks always have at 
their repasts a great number of dishes, which 
the servants bring in on brass platters, and 
place on the mat on the floor or sometimes 
on small low tables, around which the guests 
squat themselves. They eat in silence and 
in a grave manner, and serve themselves 
generally with their fingers as well as with 
their forks, and with their teeth as well as 
with their knives. Nevertheless they deign 
to use a spoon to convey to their mouths 
food that is not very solid, like stewed rice, 
malébi, a kind of cooked cream, and zaourt, 
thick and bitterish milk, all of which they 
are very fond. 

Their drink consists of clear water; but 
this does not prevent them from imbibing 
before their repast a white liquor, vaki, 
which is made of the gum of the mastic-tree 
mixed with alcohol. It is an agreeable 
drink, but it is used like absinthe, the taste 
and properties of which it possesses. Its 
use, and even its abuse, does not bring re- 
morse to the conscience of the Turks, for if 
Mohammed has forbidden them to use wine, 
he forgot, prophet though he was, to foresee 
the manufacture of vakz, an invention more 
modern than his own. 


The crowning essential to every repast is 
black coffee, which the Orientals drink with 
the grounds reduced to a very fine powder. 
Then comes the chibouk, the narghile, or 
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the cigarette (some persons adding opium), 
which, for women as well as for men, con- 
stitutes the climax of the repast. To drink 
coffee and to smoke a long pipe,—these seem 
to be xe plus ultra of blessedness for the true 
Turk, who asks of Heaven and earth only a 
single thing,—that no one disturb him, that 
no one speak of him, that no one speak to 
him, and that no one make him speak to 
any one. This is the vegetative philosophy 
par excellence. 

Very many Europeans are seduced by this 
gentle and profound indolence of Turkish 
life and this ever-prevalent indifference, 
which makes one oblivious of the future as 
well as of the past; they prize very much 
the perfect social independence that takes no 
account of the opinion of man or the reign- 
ing fashion ; they admire the serene gravity 
of the Osmanli that allows no exhibition of 
either passion or tenderness, of either 
smiles or tears ; that possesses all the ap- 
pearances of the most majestic dignity. 
Therefore they like Constantinople, and 
feel bitter regret when they leave it. I ap- 
preciate their feelings ; but, nevertheless, if 
I take pleasure in recalling the fact that I 
passed several years in that marvelous city 
where life does not move precipitously like 
a torrent, but slumbers like a peaceful lake, I 
suffer no pangs of regret from the thought 
that I shall probably never return to it. 


SIGNOR IO. 


By SALVATORE FARINA. 


Translated from the Italian by W. H. Allen, M. A. 


XIX. 
‘i RANDPA!”’ says a little voice at 
Marcantonio’s feet. 

He does not answer; does not even lower 
his eyes to the little creature that calls him 
for the first time by that sweetest of names. 
Other voices, angry voices, cry deafeningly 
in his ears, ‘‘ You are tricked, and the trick- 
ster laughs, felicitating himself on his 
work.’’ Howand why? Hedoes not under- 
stand it yet. 

“Grandpa!’’ repeats the baby voice, 
“don’t look at Azm, look at me !’’ 

He looks at Aim, and listens only to the 
voice that cries, ‘‘ You are tricked !’’ 


How and why is he made funof? Now he 
sees plainly. 

Anna Maria has betrayed Signor Io’s 
secret, the buffo Curti has thought out the 
juggling scheme, and Serafina’s right hand 
did not wither when it took up the pen to 
hoax her father! So wide is the chasm that 
yawns at his feet at the very moment when 
he believed he had found another daughter, 
and a renewed youthfulness of heart, that 
Marcantonio can only stammer : 

‘Treason !”’ 

‘*Grandpa !’’ repeats little Faustina, ‘‘take 
me in your arms.”’ 

‘*But take her, then, in your arms,’’ the 
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buffo suggests to him with monstrous in- 
genuousness. ‘‘It is Faustina, our little 
girl, your granddaughter.”’ 

“It is aswindle, a dirty swindle!’ mur- 
murs Marcantonio, looking ever more deeply 
into the dark conspiracy, and feeling that he 
could die of shame at the idea that his 
daughter wms acquainted with his matri- 
monial designs, and made fun of them. 

‘*Bué take her in your arms, then,’’ re- 
peats the buffo Curti, taking a step toward 
his father-in-law. 

‘* Don’t come near me,’’ Marcantonio says 
to him in a husky voice. ‘‘ Your conduct is 

odious, and I—’’ 

He can not finish the sentence, because the 
unprepossessing personage of a little while 
ago reappears in the room, and Marcantonio 
wishes to avoid a scandal. 

‘*T have searched for the little girl every- 
where ; where can she be? Ah, there you 
are, my treasure !”’ 

The buffo Curti, in no wise put out by the 
bad reception he has experienced in his own 
house, steps forward with great alacrity, and 
calling the professor's attention to the lady 
of the yellow tooth and the carnation-and- 
milk complexiofi, says to him tranquilly : 

‘‘Signora Camilla, song artiste, our good 
friend, who has the goodness to occupy herself 
with the education of my daughter, instead 
of accepting the engagements that would 
not be lacking if she desired them.”’ 

Signora Camilla bows, and (certainly 
without any malign intention) smiles, and 
lets fly an upward glance at the professor, 
who, bowing in turn and finding a petulant 
little face on a level with his knee, does not 
raise his head again. 

Ah, how beautiful and sweet is Faustina’s 
petulant little face! And yet the first caress 
that she receives from her grandfather’s 
tremulous hand—her grandfather yearned 
for so much—is a careless caress. 

Marcantonio keeps asking himself if and 
how the real existence of a Signora Camilla, 
vocal artiste, Via Torino, No. 60, absolves 
his son-in-law, or daughter, or both ? 

‘*Signora Camilla,’ says the master of 
the house, in the mean time, ‘‘I thank you.” 

These words signify that Signora Camilla 
can go. She repeats the bow and homicidal 
glance, and, making a vain attempt to hide 
the rebellious tooth, she marches off more 
one-sided than ever. 
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When they are alone, the buffo Curti draws 
a chair up to the professor, and says to him 
without quitting his smile : 

‘Sit down ; you have many things to ask 
me, and I am ready to answer: the little one 
won’t disturb us.’’ 

“Signor Curti,’’ answers Marcantonio, 
with useless severity, ‘‘I must entreat you 
not to be so familiar, at least until I give 
you permission.”’ 

‘Quite right,’’ says the buffo Curti, with- 
out a shadow of levity. ‘‘ The professor 
will please be seated; if the child annoys 
you, be so kind as to put her on the floor, or 
we will send her away.”’ 

‘“‘IT want to stay with grandpa!”’ cries the 
little girl, clinging to his legs. 

Marcantonio takes a moment to reflect on 
his singular position, and seems at first 
loath to concede the point of accepting a 
chair. But an idea replete with boldness, 
and perhaps not wanting “in generosity, 
comes to the rescue, and the buffo Curti sees 
it come. Marcantonio seats himself with 
a severe countenance; then he takes the 
little girl on his knees, kisses her, caresses 
her, smiles on her. Finally he turns his 
face on his perverse son-in-law, and be- 
comes severe once more. Iginio Curti also 
takes a chair, and, rubbing his hands, be- 
gins: 

‘*I could spare myself and my family a 
just resentment in equivocating as long as 
possible, and giving it to be understood later 
that the only thing to blame is chance ; but 
I do not want to enjoy an impunity allied 
with deception. I will say this: Your 
daughter, professor, knows nothing of any- 
thing ; there is only one to blame, and that 
one is not chance.”’ 

_ ‘Was it you?” asks the professor, trying 
to be stern, while little Faustina gazes at 
him and says: 

‘Grandpa, look here. When I called you 
the other day from the window, why didn’t 
you stop ?”’ 

‘‘T am the one,’’ says the buffo Curti; ‘I 
alone.’’ 

At the same time the grandfather silenced 
the little girl with a kiss. 

‘Yesterday, when Serafina received her 
father’s letter, it was-all Greek to us ; I my- 
self worked hard all night trying to under- 
stand why my father-in-law did me the 
honor of believing me dead and buried. 
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This idea had not entered my head though, 
Isolemnly declare.” 

“Grandpa,’’ says the little chatterbox, 
“they said you aremy mamma’s papa ; is it 
true?’’ 

“Tt is true,’’ answers Marcantonio, in a 
thin voice, casting a reproving glance at his 
son-in-law. 

That glance means: ‘‘It is your fault, 
wicked man, if Ido not cover with kisses 
this sweet little mouth that looks like a rose- 
bud. It is your fault if I do not say to her 
all that I would like to say to her.”’ 

But the buffo Curti interprets falsely that 
glance, and answers it with a modest ges- 
ture, which means: ‘‘I have done the best I 
could, and have succeeded nicely; I can’t 
deny it.”’ 

‘‘My papa loves me so much!’ says the 
little girl: ‘‘and you, do you not love my 
mamma? Why did you never come? I 
have expected you so long.”’ 

A mournful silence follows these cruel 
words ; but the little one is cunning: she 
comprehends that she has spoken mal a 
propos, and tries to repair it: 

“T know, I know why you did not come ; 
I know you loved mamma: you sent her 
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the cups, you sent her the doll, you sent 
her—’’ 


Iginio Curti continues rapidly: 

“T had sworn to myself to make your 
daughter happy, and I believed many times 
that I had succeeded ; but one thing was al- 
ways lacking—her father’s heart. That poor 
creature, as you know, has clung to her 
father with an ardent affection. I had to 
liemore than once to give her a little com- 
fort.’’ 

“T know all.’’ 

“Serafina has told you? I hope you have 
not undeceived her: what has done her good 
thus far, may continue to do her good in the 
future. Don’t you think so?” 

Marcantonio nodsin the affirmative, but, 
making an excuse of the little girl who has 
fixed her two hands on his face, and wishes 
him to pretend to bite her, he gives no other 
response. 

“Yes, I had to lie a good many times. 
The first letters she sent you, which came 
back untouched only with the superscription 
changed, fortunately came consigned to me, 
andI kept them. Here they are.’ 

Iginio Curti takes three letters out of his 
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memorandum-book, and, without any affecta- 
tion, presents them to his father-in-law, who 
this time doesn’t refuse them. 

‘* Afterwards,’’ continues the buffo, rub- 
bing his hands, ‘‘ whenever Serafina wrote 
to her father I intercepted the letters. You 
will understand. I did not wish to have 
them fall into my wife’s hands instead of 
mine when they came back to me after a 
useless journey. I have kept these too, but 
I haven’t them with me, because there are 
several of them. Faustina, now that you 
have your grandpa here, tell him not to go 
away; tell him to stay with you, so that you 
will have time to play with him; but don’t 
stick your fists in his mouth; good little 
girls don’t do that.”’ 

Faustina turns to look in astonishment at 
her father, who forbids her so simple athing, 
but understands that she must obey. 

‘“When it became necessary for Serafina 
to receive comfort from her father, I saw that 
she got it, even in distant lands.”’ 

‘*T know it,’’ stammers Marcantonio. 

‘* But it was all in vain. You know how 
Serafina is. She got it into her head that 
she could not be happy without her father’s 
caresses, and I, knowing very well that she 
could not expect them abroad, remained 
abroad.”’ 

Marcantonio raises his head just a little, 
but comprehends at once; it is the signal of 
the final struggle in the heart of the grand- 
father, happy in spite of himself. After a 
brief silence, of which Faustina profits by 
taking the watch from her grandfather’s 
pocket and putting it to her ear, Marcantonio, 
trying to hide a tear in the child’s hair, ex- 
tends his hand to his son-in-law without 
speaking a word. Iginio Curti presses it in 
silence, and continues : 

‘*One day, finally, I said to myself, it is 
necessary to make the grand attempt. My 
father had died, leaving me a modest com- 
petence. Little voice and little desire to sing 
remained to me. I said to my wife: ‘We 
will goto Milan ; I will give lessons in sing- 
ing. Our son (I was sure it was going to be 
a boy) will be a Milanese, and we will call 
him Marcantonio; but promise me that you 
will make no effort to approach your father 
unless I tell you or unless he gives you 
leave.’ Serafina promised, and here we are 
in Milan. From the first day, I had the 
pleasure of seeing you leaving your house, 
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and of informing myself of your habits. 
The next day Anna Maria came to salute her 
old mistress.’’ 

‘* Anna Maria?”’ 

‘* Yes, Anna Maria has been an innocent 
instrument. She knows very little; but 
this alone she knows: that her master and 
young mistress are here to make up, and that, 
in the mean time, things must be kept very 
quiet in-order not to spoil the business. A 
few days ago—when was it? Thursday it 
seems tome; yes, Thursday, exactly. Thurs- 
day, then, Anna Maria comes to me and says 
that you had sent her to the office of the 
Secolo; that you consigned to her a writing 
for insertion in the fourth page twice a week, 
Thursdays and Sundays, for three consecu- 
tive weeks; that she paid twenty-two lire 
and some centissimi. ‘Do you know what 
the writing contains?’ No, Anna Maria 
did not know. She had noticed, however, 
that the employé of the Seco/o laughed under 
his mustache when he read it, and at that 
another employé came up, and, when he had 
read it, began to laugh too; but always with 
the utmost discretion. I became curious, 


very curious; but I did not wish to spoil the 
good qualities of Anna Maria, who is a 


valuable servant, and I said not another 
word.”’ 

‘*Grandpa,”’ says Faustina, raising her 
small voice in the first interval of silence, 
‘* are you truly going to buy methe doll you 
promised me ?’’ 

‘Yes, my child, yes.” 

‘* A doll as big as that other ?”’ 

‘*Yes, as big as the other.”’ 

Faustina, having entered into this pleasant 
discourse, would have many things to say, 
but they pay no attention, and she has to 
content herself with the mute caresses of her 
grandfather, and the monotonous tic-tic of 
the watch. 

“IT tried to discover your announcement 
buried in the fourth page of the Secolo. It was 
not difficult: I knew it was short, because 
it did not cost you much, and I knew on 
what days it was to be inserted. I began by 
taking note of the advertisements that ap- 
peared Friday and Saturday; comparing, 
then, the number for Sunday, I found only 
four new advertisements : one offered a sure 
method of winning in the lottery, another a 
villa at Brianza with twenty perches of 
ground for only sixty thousand lire, the third 
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called the people to a sale of French bottles, 
and the fourth was yours.’ 

A short silence. 

‘That other,’’ says the child, ‘has lost 
one arm, and can’t speak any more; but | 
love it all the same.”’ 

‘*T have need of all your indulgence,” 
continues Iginio Curti, lowering his voice. 
‘My first idea was to compel you to read, 
one by one, all your daughter’s letters, send- 
ing them to your new address, Signor Io; 
but it seemed to me too Sudacious. I could 
not avoid the consequences of your anger. 
It was necessary to try something else, to 
bring your daughter to your attention in 
some mysterious way, to arouse not your 
anger but your curiosity, and perhaps your 
heart. I had recourse to Signora Camilla. 
You have seen Signora Camilla ; she is not 
handsome, but she prides herself on being 
in sufficient credit to get a second husband. 
She has been looking one up for some time, 
and has not yet despaired of finding him. 
I contrived it so that she saw the article, and 
I put it in her head to make the attempt. 
Signora Camilla asked me to write for her, 
because she is a Russian and does not yet 
feel at home in our orthography, etymology, 
and syntax. I asked Serafina. I had great 
faith in my little scheme ; it seemed to me 
that when you cameto recognize your daugh- 
ter’s handwriting the ice would dissolve from 
your heart ; but notwithstanding the name 
of Camilla, with which the letter ended, I 
certainly did not imagine you would get it 
into your head that the buffo Curti had 
turned up his toes, and that your daughter 
was a widow in earnest. This morning I 
said to Serafina: ‘ Your father calls you; go 
tell him of our past, of our children; do not 
speak of me unless he demands it ; bear in 
mind that through some strange concatena- 
tion of circumstances he believes me dead. 
If it seems fitting to undeceive him at once, 
do it; if not, keep silent. We shall have 
time. Obtain his pardon, and return.’ She 
has done so.”’ 

‘* Serafina—’’ stammers the poor father, 
the eyes of whose heart and mind have been 
enlightened. 

‘*Has gone and returned.”’ 

‘*Returned ?”’ 

“Perhaps,” the buffo Curti corrects himself. 
‘Do you want meto goand see if she is back?” 

Marcantonio comprehends the meaning of 
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that question, and struggles a moment longer 
within himself, in order to break the last 
trammels of punctilio and false self-love. 

‘‘ Bverything is ready,’’ says Iginio Curti, 
slowly, and his voice trembles for the first 
time. ‘‘ Everything is ready for us to go 
away. If you wish it, we will depart even 
to-morrow.”’ 

“Serafina knows nothing at all?’ asks 
Marcantonio, with bowed head. 

“‘Nothing.”’ 

“*Signora Camilla—’’ 

‘Expects Signor Jo, who will not come.”’ 

The professor lifts his head, a smile il- 
lumines his son-in-law’s face, but it is a 
melancholy smile that ought not to offend 
him. 

“Do you want me to go and see if she is 
back ?’’ repeats Iginio Curti. 

‘‘Give me another kiss,’’ murmurs the 
professor, without looking at him, and stoop- 
ing and kissing the child, who now is very 
busy opening and shutting a watch-charm in 
the form of a medallion. 

“Well, then, I am going.”’ 

Iginio Curti waits another moment ex- 
pecting a final answer, which does not come ; 
then he moves away on the tips of his toes, 
and disappears. 


XX. 


MARCANTONIO looks about him. 
alone; no one sees him. 

‘Faustina, see; let that trinket alone, and 
look in my face.’’ 

The little girl looks in his face, but with- 
out giving up the charm. 

“Who am I?”’ 

“Oh, that’s good! You don’t know who 
you are? You're grandpa !’’ 

‘Are you certain sure that I’m grandpa ?’’ 

Faustina makes a little dignified grimace, 
and tries to get down from her grandfather’s 
knee, but he holds her back. 

‘““Wait,’’ says she, then; ‘‘ let me go;’”’ and 
her grandfather lets her. 

She goes and takes from the center-table a 
big portrait-album, and returns, staggering 
under its weight. 

‘‘Look,”’ she says, opening the album on 
her grandfather’s knees; ‘‘do you know this 
one? Itispapa. He goes dressed like that 
in the theater in ‘ Don Pasquale ;’ wait, I 
will let you see another, nicer one. See this. 


He is 
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It is ‘Don Basilio,’ but it is my papa. This 
is little mamma, and this is you. Say, 
isn’t it? Wait, I want to show you—”’ 

‘‘Faustina,’’ says Marcantonio, caressing 
her intelligent little face, ‘‘ Faustina, tell 
me the truth ; do you love your grandpa ?”’ 

‘* Another !’’ answers the child, fixed on 
her idea ; ‘‘ but wait, I want to show you—”’ 

‘*Do you love him very much ?”’ 

‘*Yes, very much.’’ 

‘* How much ?”’ 

‘* A world.’’ 

It is not enough for Marcantonio, and then 
Faustina corrects herself: so many worlds, 
and so many houses, and so many stars, and 
so many worlds, and so many houses, and 
so many stars again, until at last the insatia- 
ble grandpa seems satisfied. 

‘* And how have you managed to love your 
grandpa whom you did not know, and who 
was so far, so far away ?”’ 

“‘T don’t know; but they told me that I 


‘must love my grandpa, and I have loved 


him.”’ 

“Who told you that ?’’ 

‘‘Mamma and papa. Every evening be- 
fore going to bed, my mamma made me say to 
the Lord, ‘Bless papa, and mamma, and 
grandpa.’ Did He doit?” 

‘* Yes, my dear, He did.”’ 

‘‘Ah!’’ exclaims Faustina, grown now 
very serious, and still trying to turn over the 
leaves of the album. 

‘‘Then you loved your grandpa in order to 
obey your papa and mamma ?’’ asks Marc- 
antonio; ‘‘ forthis alone ?’’ 

‘*No; also because he sent me the beauti- 
ful dolls and the cups. But let me be; I 
want to show you my brothers; don’t you 
know that I have two brothers ?”’ 

‘* Two brothers !’’ stammers Marcantonio. 

‘*Yes, two; but one is dead, poor little 
fellow !’’ says Faustina, without a shadow 
ofsadness. ‘‘Herehe is, look: he wascalled 
Marcantonio, like you; wasn’t he beauti- 
ful ?’’ ‘ 

“Yes, beautiful! Yes, beautiful !’’ 

‘“Wasn’t it too bad that he had to die? 
But he is gone to Heaven !’’ 

‘* Ah, little babies ought to stay, and not 
go away !"’ 

‘* This one here,’’ Faustina continues, not 
noticing that her grandpa’s eyes are full of 
tears, ‘‘ this one here is the other; he is so 
tiny: he is called Marcantonio too. But if 
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you saw how tiny heis ! He is just as small ! 
but he is strong. Papa says he is very 
strong ; you should feel how he squeezes 
when you put your finger in his hand !’’ 

Marcantonio fixes his eyes, darkened by 
an irresistible impulse to weep, on the two 
portraits never seen before and yet so dear, 
caresses with his trembling hand the little 
head of the child, and says nothing. Then 
a tear falls on the open book, and a rosy 
little finger brushes it away. 

‘‘ What is the matter?’ Faustina asks. 

Her grandfather has closed his eyes and is 
weeping. Mamma and papa, standing in 
the opening of the door, beckon her to be 
quiet. 

She becomes silent ; but, whena tear falls 
on the album, she brushes it away with her 
tiny finger. 

Then the grandfather, who has heard 
everything, calls, without moving, without 
even opening his eyes : 

‘Serafina! Iginio!’’ 

And the child vainly repeats : 
the matter ?”’ 


‘“‘What is 
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To-DAY Marcantonio awakes in his new 
bed, with a cruel thought that came to him 
in a dream. 

‘*Thou art an egotist,’’ he says to himself, 
in a low voice. ‘‘Thou hast beheld Happi- 
ness, and hast taken it to thy bosom. Turn 
thy pockets inside out, Marcantonio, and 
give back that which does not belong to 
thee. Return to thy melancholy home, 
where those that have loved thee suffered. 
Go back to thy school, and go on relating 
to four blackguards, who pay no attention 
to what thou sayest, the story of the evs and 
the existens. In order the better to enjoy 
the sweetness of new ties of affection that en- 
tered by mistake into thy crusty old heart,— 
rogue that thou art !—thou hast gotten thyself 
on the sick-list. But now thou art better, 
my good professor ; hurry and get well and 
go away. Go away! This is not thy bed, 
this is not thy house; these are not shy 
smiles that salute thee every morning.”’ 

Marcantonio feels his pulse and his fore- 
head. 

‘Thou hast not even the shadow of that 
rheumatic fever that obliged thee to accept 
hospitality in thy daughter’s house. Alas, 
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not even the shadow! Do thyself justice, 
Marcantonio ; get up and go away, without 
noise and without disturbing thy children, 
When that son-in-law of thine, that dullard 
of a son-in-law of thine, who has preserved 
to thee thy daughter’s love, and hast made 
thee a grandfather twice, that there might 
be more than three to love thee; that simple- 
ton of a son-in-law of thine, who has adorned 
thee with virtues that thou hast never known, 
who in revenge for thy disdain has preserved 
thee from ridicule, and now with folded 
hands entreats thee to do him the honor of 
accepting his house and his table; that 
blockhead of a son-in-law of thine, who 
wishes to tear thee at every cost from thy 
metaphysics, because, forsooth, thou mayest 
repose thyself in the bosom of his family 
according to thy legitimate right ;— when 
this improbable son-in-law of thine shall 
find the bed empty and the patient vanished, 
and shall run to seek thee in thine old home, 
thou wilt simply say to him that thou hast 
always been an egotist, and that thou art 
desirous to do penance.”’ 

Marcantonio tries to rise on his elbows. 
Then he plants the palms of his hands on 
the pillow, and raises himself up a moment, 
shaking in every limb. Oh, joy! the walls 
of the room seem to reel, the cupboard, the 
wardrobe, and the very floor itself seem to 
move. Oh, joy! Marcantonio is too weak ! 
He can not yet leave the bed ! 

Marcantonio is too weak ; that is his ex- 
cuse. Perhaps he was never wanting in 
generosity of mind, perhaps his heart had 
never been really egotistical ; but the occa- 
sion never offered itself to him to believe in 
the generosity of mankind, and he had less 
strength to love his neighbor when he ac- 
cused him of egotism. Or perhaps he lacked 
the strength himself to extinguish his own 
egotism, and for that reason alone he ac- 
cused men and the world of it. He loved 
generosity, and was niggardly; he loved 
greatness, and was small. He became 
skeptical. 

‘Yes, Marcantonio, thereis the skepticism 
of weak natures that is composed of many 
virtues gone to the bad. Thou, like many 
others, hadst closed thy heart, not for fear 
that the vile things seen by thee in the world 
might wound thee, but because it pleased 
thee not to believe in virtue that thou hadst 
not thyself. This is still a form of egotism; 
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but be comforted, it is the most common, 
the least cruel, and can be cured with love.’’ 

The convalescent smiles at the salvation 
in store for him, and resigns his weary head 
to the pillow. 

‘‘Professor,’’ says a voice that now ir- 
ritates him no longer, ‘‘ Professor, how do 
you feel ?”’ 

‘Better, really better; how are the rest of 
you? How is Faustina ?”’ 

‘Faustina and Serafina areasleep. Anna 
Maria was tired, and, in order that she might 
not rise too early, I closed the window 
blinds on the sly. Iam the only one up; it 
is daybreak. Well, you feel all right ?’’ 

The buffo Curti makes this demand with 
his customary light-heartedness. He looks 
as though he were choking down at every 
sentence a little rebellious but innocent 
laugh. 

““Yes,’’ answers Marcantonio, sighing, 
“Tam feeling well; but I have tried to get 
up, and have not succeeded, I am so weak !’’ 

Saying these words in the querulous ac- 
cent of invalids attached to their pillow, 
the professor seems to ask for pity, with a 
look. 


‘* What need have you to get up ?’’ demands 
his son-in-law. 


“My pupils,’’ stammers Marcantonio. 

“You have not a single one ; but, no, you 
have two of different sex—your grandchil- 
dren. Didn’t you promise me?’’ 

“How could I promise a thing like that ?”’ 

“The question isn’t how; you promised 
us, and there was a witness—Signora Ca- 
milla.’’ 

A fugitive blush mantles the invalid’s 
cheeks, and the buffo Curti does not com- 
prehend its significance. 

“Do you know,”’ he says to him without 
malice, ‘‘I hold in reserve for you a good 
deal of matter against the time when you 
will be well ?”’ 

“What matter ?’’ 

“Letters to Signor Io.”’ 

“Oh! How!’ stammers Marcantonio, 
quite astonished that the debonair accent of 
his son-in-law does not permit to his touchy 
amour propre the slightest ground for spite- 
fulness. 

‘I went to the post-office and took out the 
letters lying there, and—do you know ?—the 
man at the delivery asked me if I myself 
was Signor Io. I answered, Yes. Here are 
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twenty-two letters ; you will have a chance 
for a good choice, if you still have that 
idea.”’ 

‘* Would you like to believe it ?”’ 

‘‘Not I,’’ answers Iginio Curti, sincerely. 
‘*Not I, indeed ; but, in short, if you should 
really wish it, most worthy sir, meanwhile 
we will keep you until that day.”’ 

‘*Tcan’t,’’ says the invalid, in alugubrious 
voice, ‘‘I can’t.’’ 

‘“Why ?”’ 

‘* Because I have been an egotist, because 
I have loved first my own convenience 
more than my daughter ; then my offended 
paternal dignity more than my daugh- 
ter; and because yesterday, also, in re- 
conciling myself with her, I began to love 
the peace of my approaching old age more 
than my daughter. You offer me studious 
leisure, ease, tranquility, and everything 
that I had held most dear, and which, 
for the most part, I missed, and one thing 
that I have always contemplated in its 
distance, and that now has come to me and 
is dearer than all—affection. Let this peni- 
tent egotist perform one generous action. I 
accept the affection and give upthe rest. I 
shall return to my home. I shall go and 
say to everything that knows me, that Marc- 
antonio is an altered man ; I will return to 
my teaching, and my pupils shall know that 
above all treatises on philosophy there is 
one they ought to read early and study till 
the last day of their lives.’’ 

Poor Marcantonio smiles in speaking these 
words, and taps himself repeatedly on the 
breast with his index finger, looking his 
son-in-law in the face as if to invite him to 
guess. 

‘‘ The heart,’’? says Iginio Curti; but his 
father-in-law calls to his attention that that 
is only one page of the great book, or at the 
most a chapter, and then the buffo Curti 
corrects himself: ‘‘ Love.’’ And the pro- 
fessor observes that love is the essence of the 
great philosophic doctrine, but is not a 
book. 

Iginio Curti says no more; then Marc- 
antonio says with much malice : 

‘“The book in which it is necessary to 
learn to read early is a closed book ; it is 
entitled, ‘Signor Io.’ ’’ 

Iginio Curti laughs ; oh, how ingenuously 
he laughs! And Marcantonio, the first 
amazement past, enjoys a contentment never 
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felt before, seeing his severe judgment re- 
ceived with such a hilarious burst of laughter. 

At last, when Iginio Curti will not give 
up laughing, Marcantonio laughs too. 

‘* You shall teach your grandchildren to 
read in the great book,’’ says Iginio Curti, 
becoming serious with an effort; ‘‘that is a 
matter of course.’’ 

‘‘T am going away,” insists Marcantonio. 
‘‘T assure you I am going away. I have been 
a great egotist until yesterday. From to-mor- 
rowI wish todo penance. I am going away.”’ 

Marcantonio tries to rise, but does not 
succeed ; he is too weak. 

‘* Alas, I am not able!’’ 

The buffo Curti laughs no longer. In his 
profane cranium a philosophic idea has 
entered. At first he contemplates it aghast, 
then without taking his eyes off his mind, 
that it may not go away again as it came. 
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‘“‘T want to ask you a question,’’ he says. 

‘*T am listening.”’ 

“Among the various forms of human 
egotism, is there not one, or can not there be 
one, that might be called the egotism of 
penitence ?”’ 

Marcantonio opens his eyes and his mouth. 

‘*T don’t catch the idea,’’ he says; but he 
has come pretty near catching it. 

‘“‘You,’’ the buffo Curti continues, “‘ giving 
up all your occupations to come and stay 
with us, and administering comfort to your 
daughter, you are pleasing me, who, zolens 
volens, am the father of your grandchildren ; 
you are rendering Faustina happy with your 
caresses naw, and Marcantonio at a later 
day; but if you should persist in saying you 
wish to punish yourself, and if you denied us 
this happiness, doesn’t it appear to you that 
you would be an egotist ?’’ 


[Concluded.] 


THE SEA-SPELL. 


By DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 


Ou, many a time I have wept by night, 
I have moaned with the moaning sea, 
When the dear lost eyes of my dead delight 
Looked out of the depths on me. 


And many a time when the sea was calm, 
And the moon was lying there, 

I have caught the gleam of a snowy arm, 
And the glimmer of flowing hair. 


But I would I had died when the ship went down 
That was bringing my love to me; 

When my hope, and my heart, and my all went down 
To the heart of the heaving sea. 


How she moans all night for the cruel deed! 
She moans and can not rest; 

And she rocks my bride with the brown sea-weed, 
In the swell of her troubled breast. 


And she sucks my life with her sobbing breath ; 
She draws me with her spell, 

Till I know that at last I shall sink in death 
Where the coiled sea-monsters dwell. 


Then my spirit will haste to her resting-place, 
As she lies on the wreck-strewn floor ; 

I will clasp my love in a close embrace, 
Till the sea shall be no more. 





HOW I ASCENDED A MEXICAN VOLCANO. 


By Ap. F. BANDELIER 


Author of “An Archeological Tour in Mexico.” 


HE month of April once found me in 

Cholula, Mexico. It is the chief town 
of the district of Cholula, southeast of the 
City of Mexico. It has a population of 
something over five thousand, and forms one 
of the forty-two villages that lie hid in the 
dark green foliage of the groves, dotting the 
great plain east of the lofty peaks of Popocat- 
apetl and Iztaccihuatl. 

I had not been sent to Mexico to ascend 
volcanoes, but to investigate the archzo- 
logical and ethnological remains of the 
country. But after my arrival at Cholula, 
I became possessed of an overpowering de- 
sire to stand on the top of Popocatapetl, 
and to see the surrounding country from that 
lofty vantage-ground. Friends had described 
to me the pleasure experienced from an 
ascent of that high, conical peak. They 
had dwelt with enthusiasm upon thedelights 
of arise from a level of seven thousand feet 
(the altitude of Cholula) to a height of nearly 
eighteen thousand feet (the altitude of 
Popocatapetl). 

Every day I had the mountain before my 
eyes at a distance of thirteen miles across the 
plain. It looked very near in the forenoon, 
with its northern neighbor, Iztaccihuatl. 
Toward sunset the gigantic twins grew dark 
and distant. At night, however, after the 
moon had risen and all the roses of Cholula 
shed their fragrance in its little public gar- 
den, then the monsters seemed to nod over the 
flat roofs of the town, white, quiet, and 
sleepy, as if they, too, knew how to dream. 

The ascent of Popocatapetl is not a dan- 
gerous undertaking. The volcano is quite 
extinct. It seldom smokes; it hardly ever 
quakes; but sometimes it moans, sounding 
like a deep-drawn sigh, which, when heard 
in the night, is anything but cheerful. The 
last serious eruption took place in 1663 and 
1664. The eastern rim of the crater then 
fellin, ashes rained all over the surrounding 
country as far as Puebla, panes of glass were 
shivered, ceilings crushed in, and people 
filled with terror. 

As to Iztaccihuatl, or the White Woman, 


it became extinct long ago. Its crater fell in 
ere the dawn of history, carrying from five 
to six thousand feet of the summit. The 
débris lies in front of the mountain, and 
forms a black, fertile soil on the plain around 
Cholula. Nevertheless the mountain still 
reaches a height of twenty thousand feet, 
and presents this curious feature: Viewed 
from the east, it appears like a white saw- 
blade resting on an enormous pedestal of 
rock ; from the west it looks like a shrouded 
corpse. 

Popocatapetl, on the other hand, as seen 
from Puebla and Cholula, shows a regular 
but slightly truncated cone, whose southern 
slope descends with graceful sweep to the 
depths of Atlixco. From the north the 
crater looks like a crescent. From Ame- 
cameca on the west, the bell-shaped dome 
recalls the volcanoes of South America. 

I have said that the ascent of Popocat- 
apetl is attended with no danger. The 
statement must be qualified somewhat. 
When I had finally resolved to scale the 
mountain, and had communicated my inten- 
tion to the parish priest of Cholula, with 
whom I stopped, he looked at me quizzically 
and said : 

‘**T hope you are not tired of life ?”’ 

‘*No, I think not.’’ 

‘* Why, then, do you go by the way of 
San Nicolas de los Ranchos to ascend the 
mountain? Do you not know that it is the 
worst place in the world, and that the monte 
(the forests on the slopes of the volcano) is 
filled with robbers ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes; but I go well recommended—with- 
out money and without arms. Noone could 
have any object in killing me.”’ 

‘‘Very true. But has no one told you about 
the graveyard at San Nicolas ?”’ 

‘““No; I had not thought it worth while to 
inquire.”’ 

‘* Well, you ought to have done so. You 
would have a keener sense of the danger 
that confronts you. When you reach San 
Nicolas, visit the cemetery. It will certainly 
give you food for thought, if it does not af- 
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ford you comfort and consolation. Op enter- 
ing the gate, you will see two rows of tombs. 
If you go to the one on the right, you will 
see, ‘Here Rests in Peace So-and-So C,’ 
killed by the A’s. On the left you will find 
a stone with thisinscription: ‘Sacred tothe 
Memory of So-and-So A,’ murdered by the 
C’s. On one side lie the A’s that the C’s 
have put out of the way, and on the other 
the C’s that the A’s have slaughtered. A 
bitter feud has existed between these 
families for years, until half a dozen of each 
have been killed, and I presume there are 
more to follow. As you will bea guest of 
the C’s, the A's will not take to you very 
kindly, and if, by chance, the two families 
should fight again, you are likely to fare 
badly. So, as a friend, let me advise you to 
be careful lest another tomb be reared in the 
old cemetery ‘Sacred to the Memory of 
A. F. B.,’ killed for not taking any advice.”’ 
When I left Cholula, in the afternoon of the 
21st of April, in company with Don Pablo 
Hernandez, of Atlixco, I rode an old dapple- 
gray that was destined never to repeat the 
journey that it was about to undertake. My 


companion was astride a spirited bay, 
with an immense saber dangling from the 


saddle. 

We passed through but one village, whose 
sullen-looking, unfriendly Indians doffed 
their straw hats, and coupled their courtesy 
with curses muttered between their teeth. 
The two huge volcanic lunips called Cerro 
de Tzapotecas and Tecaxete, and finally the 
magnificent pyramidal Teoton, stood out to 
our right on the village-dotted plain like 
advanced posts of the towering Sierras. On 
either hand were the little fields separated 
by huge maguey hedges, and the copal-trees 
that grew along the roadside. A little before 


sunset we descended into the gorge where. 


the stream of San Nicolas flows from Iztac- 
cihuatl. 

Here the plateau on which Popocatapetl 
rises, bursts into view—a rim of lava, broken, 
jagged, tumbled, cracked, and rent, and 
thickly overgrown with oak, holly, and 
coniferze. From it the mountain sweeps up 
and up to the height of ten thousand feet. 
The dark green foliage covering the slopes 
runs out into points, between which the 
gores of dark gray sand (making smooth the 
irregular surface of the porphyritic and 
basaltic rocks) radiate down into the monte. 
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Still higher the sand grows paleas it recedes 
from sight, and at last mingles with the 
snow below the dark line of the crater. 

Here, too, San Nicolas de los Ranchos 
comes in sight. The village nestles on a 
jagged promontory of lava. It hides its 
houses of stone, with steep thatched roofs, 
beneath groves of walnut and the flower. 
stalks of the agave and maguey. My recep- 
tion at this place was very cordial; so much 
so that I forgot all about the cemetery. 

San Nicolas has three industries: Cary- 
ing and picking three-legged mefates (grind- 
stones for crushing corn, wheat, etc.), distill- 
ing mescal and other kinds of spirits, and 
highway robbery. The latter, however, has 
diminished considerably since the road be- 
tween the two mountains has ceased to be in 
constant use, and since the governors of 
Puebla have begun the wholesale execution 
of road-agents. But still imprudent travel- 
ers are seized and despoiled. Some of the 
goodly people of San Nicolas engage in 
this business as experts ; others hide or bury 
the stolen goods, and others act as informers 
and decoys. 

Fortune favored me at San Nicolas. I 
found lodgings on neutral ground, mine 
host being son-in-law to the C’s and cousin 
to the A’s. He was not proud of these re- 
lationships, but they placed me on easy 
terms with both families; and never during 
my subsequent stays at the place did I ex- 
perience anything but the greatest kindness 
from these belligerents. 

The bulk of the population was, however, 
sullen and suspicious, and with every trace 
of a violent disposition. Since the period 
of ‘liberty, equality, and fraternity,’’ the 
Mexican Indian has been ‘‘turned loose”’ 
again. His originally bad instincts, no 
longer checked by the Church, re-appear. But 
the mountaineers are worse than the valley 
or plain people. Even the children show a 
remarkably quarrelsome disposition. I 
never saw anywhere so much fighting, kick- 
ing, and hair-pulling among boys as in San 
Nicolas de los Ranchos. 

An ascension of Mont Blanc is like an 
excursion. Everything is arranged before- 
hand for the traveler's comfort. There is no 
lack of refreshments or guides. Here at the 
base of Popocatapetl it was different. | 
could not get even a guide. On my arrival 
I was told that the only Indian that climbed 
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the mountain was not in the village. As 
ascensions from the eastern side were uncom- 
mon up to my time, there was no attempt to 
supply a demand that did not exist. At 
last, however, I got on track of a guide, and 
was told he would be on hand next day 
"eure." 

Notwithstanding several active solfataras, 
the crater of Popocatapetl is worked as a 
mine of native sulphur. The miners, who 
are Indians, repair to the top daily, and are 
let down into the chasm by a windlass. 
After their day’s work they are hoisted up 
in time to slide down the cone by daylight. 
They return to their homes or to the rancho 
of Tlamacaz. The next morning they toil 
up again. 

At the time of my visit work was sus- 
pended temporarily, the immense rope that 
hung down into the abyss had been removed, 
and not a soultrod the summit. The miners 
do not mourn over a stoppage; on the 


contrary, they are always glad of an op- 
portunity to squander their small wages on 
the somewhat irrational amusement of get- 
ting drunk. My prospective guide belonged 
to these sulphur-diggers, and was said to be 
a very good man, provided he was sober. 


So I waited and studied at San Nicolas. 
I found somewhere an uncouth idol of black 
lava, and was informed that such remains 
were to be met within the timber quite often. 
I visited the large churchyard, and saw the 
much-venerated image of St. Nicolas, a 
little black monster more suggestive of Old 
Nick than of anything else. Some time 
after this the curate removed the abomina- 
tion, but the people fought for their old idol; 
and, although the military was sent against 
them, they won the day. I made ground 
plans of some of the houses, but the pro- 
prietor of one of them took offense at my 
work, and drove me out of his yard quite 
unceremoniously. I then paid my respects 
to the officers of the place, very polite In- 
dians, who wore sandals, but the rest of their 
costume was like my own. 

Finally I found myself in the graveyard. 
There they were, sure enough! All the C’s 
killed by the A’s in one row, and all the A’s 
killed by the C's in another,—a cheerful 
Sight, indeed! I saw, too, that it was all 
“Sacred to the Memory of,”’ and ‘‘ Here lies 
in Peace,"’ Of course I looked fora place for 
myself in case I fell a victim to this char- 
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acteristic Mexican family feud. Then I be- 
came interested in the world around me. 

A hedge of tall cypresses and pines en- 
closed the place. Beyond them was a grove. 
Through an opening in the east the mag- 
nificent pyramidal Teoton was visible, and 
parts of the Cholula plain. On the other 
side stood the colossal volcano, and, near it, 
craggy Iztaccihuatl. They looked down upon 
the little cemetery as if smiling and benig- 
nant. It was now noon, and the little church 
bell tinkled. When I returned, the street was 
paved with scuffling and fighting youngsters. 

At last, at three o’clock in the afternoon 
of the 22d of April, a tall man with a potato- 
shaped nose, gray mustache, picturesque 
costume, huge spurs, and sword, came into 
the room with mine host. He was introduced 
to me as Don Trinidad, the gentleman that 
should go with me to the rancho of Tlama- 
caz, to protect me against robbers. While 
we were drinking his health, in rushed two 
young men, brothers, whom I had become 
acquainted with at Cholula. They had come 
to go with me up the mountain. I was glad; 
for they were jolly, handsome fellows, full of 
fun and vim, and without a blemish on their 
character—beyond a reputation for cattle- 
stealing and fighting. 

In the courtyard Don Pablo Hernandez 
was awaiting us with the horses. So we 
went out and mounted, taking the road 
through the narrow valley. of San Nicolas. 
Dogs barked, men gazed on us sullenly, girls 
smiled at the two boys and the boys smiled 
at them. As often as any one stopped to ask 
‘* Adonde ?”’ (where are you going), Don 
Trinidad would move his hand proudly up- 
ward, and in sonorous tones reply, ‘A/ 
Volcan”? (to the volcano). 

But the guide! where was he? Oh, he 
was coming ‘‘sure!’’ He would be at the 
rancho by night, so as to start at twoo’clock 
the next morning and enjoy sunrise from 
the brink of the crater. Oh, he would come 
‘* sure !’’ 

We follow the San Nicolas valley, with 
its exuberant vegetation, to the village of 
Santiago Xalitzintla. The population of 
this place is distinguished for its untrust- 
worthiness and criminal propensities. My 
companions affirmed that, like Sodom and 
Gomorrah, it contained but one good man, 
and he was a priest. 

After passing Xalitzintla we struck the 
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timber, whose tall pines form a dense forest 
with considerable undergrowth, and turned 
tothe west. Crossing several barrancas, or 
gorges, we approached the border of the 
monte, and now saw the volcano in all its 
awe-inspiring grandeur. 

Popocatapetl was no longer a pyramid. 
Beyond a timbered valley it rose like a tent 
of the most gigantic size, embracing nearly 
the whole southern sky, ashen gray, cold, 
chilling, monstrous. Other peaks, when seen 
in proximity, scatter into detail. Popocat- 
apetl forms one huge lump, which grows as 
we rise, a dead weight upon the earth, anda 
threat to the spectator. Our chatter ceased; 
we were awed into silence. Cold blasts came 
from the mountain-side, and trees shivered 
and rustled before the gusts. 

Nightfall found us at the rancho of Tlama- 
caz, twelve thousand eight hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. Its buildings consist of 
a number of sheds and shanties containing 
furnaces in which iron retorts are fastened 
to distill the sulphur brought down from the 
mountain. There were also sleeping-stalls 
with grass inthem. Here we ate, smoked, 
and chatted merrily, in anticipation of the 
splendid view from the summit of the vol- 


cano in the morning. 

Toward the close of the ride, my horse had 
shown signs of debility; now he was sick. 
Don Trinidad bled him, watched, nursed 
him; but the animal grew worse and worse. 
Toward midnight he told me the horse 


would die. Pleasant prospect! Withal no 
guide had come! The moon rose, and sus- 
picious cloudlets appeared. In the bright 
moonlight, the formidable dome of Popocat- 
apetl shone livid. Behind the cliff stood 
Iztaccihuatl in the north, changed to a 
regular pyramid. We were now right be- 
tween the two mountains, though much 
closer to the former. 

At two o'clock in the morning of April 
23d we got up and began to make prepara- 
tions for the journey before us. But 
when they were completed, we could not 
start, for the guide had not come. As we 
had been assured that he was a punctual 
man, we expected him every minute; but 
he did not put in an appearance until seven 
o’clock. Then he came stalking up to us, 
sullen, sinister, and stolid. His stupid 
calmness was exasperating. Stuffing a bot- 
tle of mescal into a dirty rag filled with tor- 
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tillas,* he paid no attention whatever to 
my indignant rhetoric, and trundled away 
toward the volcano. I bestrode the lively 
bay of Don Pablo. Don Trinidad remained 
at the rancho nursing my horse. 

Angry, we galloped through the last 
streak of timber. Angry, we saw the mist 
spreading. We saw cirrus clouds below 
us, and the fog circle around the White 
Woman. Five hours too late! I could have 
flayed the guide alive, as his forefathers 
flayed their prisoners. The panorama that 
might have offered an unparalleled view of 
the topography of the region, had become 
unavailable for my historical studies. Still, 
Popocatapetl stood out clear, and we dashed 
into the treeless region bordering upon the 
Barranca of Uiloac. I checked my horse, 
and almost shuddered. 

“It was grand but crushing.” 

The last trace of living nature lay be- 
hind us. Scoria, ashes, and snow lay in 
front. The wind swept in chilly blasts down 
the mountain-sides. Crows, birds of ill- 
omen, fluttered in the air; but they were 
mute in the presence of the awful desolation 
that surrounded us. 

Crossing the Barranca of Uiloac, we 
touched the slopes of the dome proper. 
Soon our horses, wading in the sand up to 
their knees, began to pant. It was distress- 
ing to see the poor animals suffer from rarity 
of air and from severe toil. I was glad to 
reach the Cruces, where we could dismount 
and proceed on foot. Don Pablo remained 
here, his age not permitting greater physical 
exertion. 

The Cruces are nearly fourteen thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. They derive 
their name from a wooden cross erected there; 
and very appropriately, too, since here man 
must prepare for further toil. Two thousand 
feet of steep acclivity, in sand sometimes 
up tothe knee, and two thousand feet more 
of snow, are not an easy road to travel. 

With the outlook around us the situation 
was disheartening. Iztaccihuatl] had van- 
ished. Clouds enshrouded it. Clouds cov- 
ered the east. Clouds hung over the west. 
Rarely was a glimpse possible through some 
rent in the foggy chaos. Green slopes and 
white villages then appeared for a mo- 
ment. Then fresh mist rolled over the gap, 


*A thin unleavened cake of maize baked on a heated 
slate or stone. 
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and around the top of the dome clouds 
whirled faster and faster, in a wild, weird, 
elfin dance. 

That guide! The Indian had not taken 
the slightest heed of us. While we were 
panting up to the Cruces in zig-zag, he took 
ashort cut across the ravine, and when we 
dismounted and looked for some trace of 
him and of our trail, lo and behold! there 
he was, crawling lustily in the sand and 
amid clouds, never looking behind, as indif- 
ferent to us as if we did not exist at all. 
That fellow was a wretch. He carried our 
bottle of mescal. 

Well, there was no escaping the difficulties 
confronting us. Our horses could go no 
farther. So Heliodoro, Gregorio, and A. 
F. B. took leave of Don Pablo, of the 
horses, and of the nether world, and com- 
mitted themselves on foot to the immense 
ash-heap of Popocatapetl. 

It was all up-hill work; no danger, but 
terribly hard plodding. We would thrust 
one foot forward, bury it in the sand, and 
the other foot would slip back. Sometimes 
we receded altogether. Then we would make 
slight progress. In one particularly steep 
place, I measured the aggregate-length of 


our steps, and found it to be just twelve 
inches ! 


Theapparently uniform curve of the dome 
has undulations, long waves, and as often as 
we reached their depressions, we sat down to 
rest, blow, pant, and—curse the guide. But, 
while getting quite out of breath, I failed to 
experience those painful symptoms attend- 
ing rarefaction of air on the Alpine summits 
of Switzerland. There, at thirteen thous- 
and feet, I was favored with everything 
imaginable in that line—nose-bleeding, ear- 
ringing, and nausea; but here, up to the 
very crater, nearly one vertical mile higher, 
nothing of the kind occurred, only breath- 
lessness and fatigue. 

As we crawled slowly and painfully up the 
mountain, the weather grew worse and 
worse. Mist shot past us upward, and some- 
times through us, it seemed. Fog rolled up 
from below; it snowed and hailed. Although 
I did not suffer from cold, I was mad at the 
guide, and angry at myself for having under- 
taken a trip completely useless for scientific 
purposes, 

About eight o’clock we reached the snow- 
fields, and there, behind a rock, sat Mr. 
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Guide. Wrathfully, Heliodoro approached 
him and shook his fist at him. Pleadingly, 
the fellow held up the bottle. It was empty! 
The brute, adding injury to insult, had 
drunk all the liquor, and was now grinning 
like an idiot and eating tortillas. 

After I had chided the guide for his con- 
duct, we continued our journey through the 
snow-fields. Here, for the first time, a little 
danger began to threaten us. The snow, not 
having thawed, was very slippery. Any one 
falling would roll and roll with increasing 
velocity, and either tumble into the deep 
ravines that descend from the crater, or be 
dashed to pieces against the rocks near the 
Cruces. So we proceeded cautiously, rest- 
ing very often, until about ten o’clock when 
a dark line loomed up before us. It was the 
crater at last ! 

What did we see there at the brink, which 
we timidly approached? ‘A yawning 
cauldron,’’ as I have elsewhere said, ‘‘in 
which the smoke of three solfataras mingled 
with whirling clouds.’’ A regular snowfall 
now set in; thick and fast the flakes fell. 
Nothing was visible but snow, mist, and oc- 
casionally a dark line of rocks. The Pico 
Mayor, which rises about five hundred feet 
over the western part of the crater, was 
shrouded from view. We could not see 
across the chasm, whose diameter is about 
half a mile. Wecould not see down to the 
bottom, which lay hundreds of feet below. 
Clouds shut off the view in every direction. 

What could wedo? Sit down in the snow, 
and think how glorious it was tobe three and 
a half miles up in the air? or ponder over 
the forces of nature that threw up this im- 
mense lump, and left a hole in it for the 
egress of an angry interior? or gather 
thought to whitewash the scarcity of the 
facts that we had to show for our toil and 
trouble? It wastoo disagreeable for the first ; 
too frigid for the second ; and, as for the last, 
my imagination was too feeble. So, after 
having observed the temperature to be just 
fifty degrees, and pocketing the satisfaction 
of ‘‘being there myself,’’ I commanded 
‘Right about, march !’’ and left the summit 
of Popocatapetl not much wiser than before 
I ascended it. 

As far as the snow-line the descent was 
slow. When we reached the exasperating 
ashy slopes, we locked arms and threw our- 
selves down the mountain-side “‘ with light- 
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ning speed.’ In ten minutes we were at 
the Cruces again, where Don Pablo was 
gravely moralizing our guide on his miscon- 
duct. 

It is customary to ‘‘fly’’ down Popocat- 
apetl. After a sulphur-digger has had 
twenty-five mats (or two thousand five hun- 
dred pounds) of sulphur hoisted to the edge 
of the crater, they are tied to a rope. He 
squats on the snow, making a seat or cushion 
of his blanket, and then, taking in his hand 
the lower end of the rope, he slides down 
the cone with great velocity, drawing after 
him the string of mats. Thus our feat of 
doing in ten minutes what had taken us two 
hours to do in another way, had nothing at 
all extraordinary about it. 

The snowfall had stopped. It seemed as 
if the sky was going to clear, now that it was 
too late. The horses were wild from long 
waiting, and in a very short time we reached 
the timber-line and the rancho of Tlamacaz. 
The sky grew clearer and clearer; clouds, 
mist, and fog disappeared; the plain of 
Cholula, even the distant towers of Puebla, 
revealed themselves distinctly. It was ex- 


asperating, but I did not feel like perform- 
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ing another ascent, or rather crawl. I had 
been there, and was satisfied. Atnoon, when 
we saddled up to returh to San Nicolas de 
los Ranchos, the sun shone brilliantly, and 
not a haze dimmed the outlines of the 
gigantic dome of Popocatapetl. 

Ere the sun had set we were at San 
Nicolas, and with us had come my sick 
horse, which followed slowly in the rear, | 
paid the guide, or rather had him paid, two 
dollars, and the same night he went on a 
howling spree. The same night also my 
poor gray died. Sudden change of climate, 
the abrupt rise from seven thousand to 
twelve thousand feet, overfeeding with a/- 
falfa, and unwonted exertion, killed him. 

On the morning of the 24th the Communal 
Council of the village ‘‘sat on’’ the dead 
animal. A jost-mortem examination took 
place, and the result was thrust into my 
hands under the official seal of ‘‘ The Muni- 
cipality of San Nicolas de los Ranchos, 
State of Puebla,’’ and with the closing 
phrase, ‘‘Liberty and the Constitution.” 
That document did not, however, save me 
from paying the owner of the horse thirty 
dollars for the loss. 


HER LETTER. 


By H. C. FAULKNER. 


‘* A rHouGHT of her is daytime ; 
A dream of her is night ; 
The hours are Love's playtime ; 
A thought of her is daytime ; 
My life in this, its May-time, 
Is blossoming with delight. 
A thought of her is daytime ; 
A dream of her is night.’ 


What is this? Yes, forme! 
Fragrant and creamy—see, 
Sloping so trustingly, 
There is my name. 
Trembling with tenderness ; 
Ah, yes! I must confess 
That I can more than guess 
From whom it came. 


From the dear envelope, 

Ere I have dared to ope, 

I feed my hungry hope, 
Mindful of this : 

There her fond fingers pressed, 

Folded it, lingered,—lest 

It has been uncaressed, 
There is my kiss. 


Softly I break the seal ; 

Love, for your sake I'd steal 
Worship from priests who kneel, 
Faith from the blest. 

Humbly before your throne 
I read your words, my own ; 
They are for me alone, 
So let them rest. 








AN IMPERIAL BARBARIAN.* 


By HENRY HOWARD. 


APOLEON was extreme in all things. 

He seemed by his temperament, facul- 
ties, and moral nature, to be cast in a dif- 
ferent mold, and composed of a different 
metal, from his contemporaries. He was 
clearly no Frenchman ; nor did he belong to 
the eighteenth century. He was of another 
race and another age. He was an Italian 
by extraction and blood. ‘‘My origin,” 
says Napoleon himself, ‘‘has caused me to 
be regarded by all the Italians as a fellow- 
countryman. When the question came up 
of the marriage of my sister Pauline with 
the Prince Borghése, there was only one 
yoice at Rome and in Tuscany among his 
relations and connections. ‘It is well,’ they 
allsaid; ‘it is among ourselves. It is one 
of our families.’ ’’ 

At a later period, when the Pope hesitated 
about coming to Paris, the Italian party in 
the conclave prevailed over the Austrian, 
adding to political reasons the following 
petty consideration of national ‘egotism : 
“After all, it is an Italian family we are 
placing over the barbarians to govern them. 
We shall be avenged on the Gauls.”’ 

His Italian ancestry having been again 
and again grafted on savage Corsican stock, 
he was, on the maternal side, a pure Corsican. 
His grandmother was a native of a canton 
of the island, where hereditary vendettas 
flourished in the year 1800 as robustly as in 
the eleventh century; where the never-ceas- 
ing wars between hostile families were sus- 
pended only by short truces; where, in many 
villages, the inhabitants never ventured into 
the open country excepting in large bodies 
and armed to the teeth; where the houses 
were loopholed and battlemented like fort- 
resses. His mother, Laetitia Ramolini, was 
a stern and unbending nature, simple and 
energetic, strong of body and of mind, 
habituated to dangers, in short, a “rustic 
Cornelia,’’ who had conceived and borne her 
son amid the hazards of warand defeat, dur- 
ing the French invasion, exposed to the 
vicissitudes of guerrilla warfare in the moun- 
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tains, to nocturnal surprises, the clash of 
arms and report of musketry. ‘‘ Losses, 
privations, fatigues,’’ says Napoleon, ‘‘she 
bore them all, braved them all; hers wasa 
man’s head on a woman’s shoulders.”’ 

Thus molded and brought into the world, 
he felt himself from first to last as one with 
his race and country. ‘‘ Everything was 
better there,’’ he said at St. Helena, even to 
the odor of the soil, by which he would have 
recognized it with closed eyes. Here he 
passed his first years. His youth was spent 
among its precipices, in climbing its lofty 
summits, descending into its deep valleys. 
and narrow gorges, receiving the honor of 
its delightful hospitalities, treated every- 
where as a compatriot and brother. ‘‘ At 
Bocognano,”’ he says, ‘‘ where hatred and 
vengeance were wont to extend even to the 
seventh generation, where the dowry of a 
young girl was valued in proportion to the 
number of her male cousins, I was /éed, 
welcomed, and the people would gladly have 
sacrificed their lives for me.’’ He says at 
another time: ‘‘On the day of my arrival 
at Bocognano a bit of private revenge cost 
the lives of two men. About eight years 
previously, an inhabitant of this canton had 
killed one of his neighbors, the father of 
two children. These, when they were six- 
teen or seventeen years old, quit their home, 
in order to lie in wait for the murderer, who 
kept constantly on his guard, not daring to 
go out of the village. Having found him 
playing cards under a tree, they fired, killing 
him, and, inadvertently, another man, who 
was lying asleep near the spot. The rela- 
tives on both sides found the act just, and 
perfectly in order.”’ 

Having become French by compulsion, 
transplanted to French soil, educated in a 
French school at the expense of the king, he 
hardened himself in his insular patriotism, 
and praised in the highest terms the liberator 
Paoli, against whom his parents had turned. 
He said once at table: ‘‘ Paoli was a great 
man; he loved his country, and I shall 
never forgive my father, who had been his 
adjutant, for having concurred in the union 
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of Corsica with France. He ought to have 
followed his fortune, and to have succumbed 
with him.”’ 

During his entire youth he remained anti- 
French to the heart, morose, bitter, loving 
little and little loved, beset by one painful 
thought—that of a conquered enemy always 
put upon and compelled to subservience. 
At Brienne he does not associate with his 
comrades ; he avoids playing with them ; 
during the hours of recreation he shuts him- 
self up in the library, and does not unbosom 
himself to any one excepting Bourrienne, 
and to him only in spiteful explosions of 
invective. Hesaystohim: ‘‘I shalldo you 
Frenchmen all the harm I can.’’ De Segur, 
professor of history in the military school, 
wrote of him: ‘‘A Corsican by nation and 
character, he will goa great way if circum- 
stances favor him.’’ After leaving school, 
while garrisoned at Valence and Auxonne, 
he remains ever alien and hostile. In a 
letter to the Corsican patriot Paoli, he says : 
‘*T was born at the time the fatherland 
perished. Thirty thousand Frenchmen 
vomited on our shores, drowning the throne 
of liberty in waves of blood,—such was the 
hateful spectacle that first presented itself to 
my eyes. Thecriesof the dying, the groans 


of the down-trodden, tears of despair sur- 
rounded my cradle from the hour of my 
birth.’’ 

From his fifteenth year his imagination 
sought aliment in the past history of his 
native island. He wrote an account of it, 


dedicating the book to Paoli. This he was 
unable to print; but afterward, having 
abridged it, he presented the result to the 
Abbé Raynal. itis a work composed in a 
stilted style, of a warm and vibrating sym- 
pathy, annaling, like a narrative of the 
Scottish clans, the revolts and deliverances 
of his little nation, heroic and sanguinary 
deeds of violence, public and domestic 
tragedies, treasons, ambushes, feats of ven- 
geance, and thrilling tales of love and 
murder. 

Napoleon’s literary style, more than his 
strange sympathies, betrayed his foreign 
origin. His sentences were replete with 
italian idioms and other barbarisms; and 
his orthography was always remarkably in- 
correct. At the time of his first appearance 
on the scene in Paris, of the two burning 
questions of the hour,—democracy and 
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legitimacy,—each might believe itself justi- 
fied in claiming him; but he belonged to 
neither. The truth is, he was ‘“‘ for his own 
hand.’’ He himself had been a pensioner 
of the king, educated and supported by him 
at Brienne, his sister the same at Saint Cyr, 
In fact, the king had been the benefactor of 
his family for twenty years; and, although 
Napoleon at this very period is sending him 
loving and suppliant letters under the signa- 
ture of his mother, yet he does not regard 
him as his born general, his natural leader. 
He has no idea of ranging himself on 
his side, or drawing his sword for him. 
Poor, and goaded by ambition, a reader of 
Rousseau, patronized by Raynal, a compiler 
of philosophic phrases, if he makes use of 
the jargon of the times, it is not because he 
believes in it. He is not dazzled by the il- 
lusions of the democracy, and feels nothing 
but disgust for the Revolution and the 
sovereignty of the people. 

In the month of April, 1792, when the 
struggle between the Monarchists and Re- 
volutionists was at its fiercest, he tries to 
find some practical way of making a living, 
and thinks of renting houses, in order to 
subrent them at a profit. He is present at 
the Tuilleries on the 2oth of June asa curious 
spectator, and, seeing the king at a window 
muffled in the donnet rouge, he exclaims ina 
sufficiently audible voice, ‘* Che coglione !” 
(what a poltroon); then, immediately: 
‘* How can they let this rabble enter here! 
Four or five hundred of them should be 
mowed down with cannon, and the rest would 
run.’’ On the roth of August, at the sound 
of the tocsin, his disdain is equally divided 
between people and king; he runs to the 
Carrousel to the house of a friend, and from 
there, as a curious looker-on, observes at his 
ease all the details of the day. When the 
palace is forced, he wanders through the 
Tuilleries and the adjacent cafés and looks 
on. Nothing more. He feels no impulse to 
take sides; no enthusiasm, either Jacobin or 
Royalist, invades the indifferent placidity of 
his bosom. 

None of the political or social doctrines 
then so much in vogue had any influence 
over him. Before the 9th Thermidor he 
seemed to be a ‘‘ Republican of the Moun- 
tain,’’ and, as such, he passes some months 
in Provence, ‘‘the favorite and intimate 
friend of Robespierre the younger,”’ the ad- 
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mirer of Robespierre the elder, and the lover 
of their sister and daughter, Charlotte Robe- 
spierre. Soon after the 9th Thermidor he ex- 
tricated himself clamorously from this com- 
promising friendship. ‘‘I believed him 
pure,” said he, in an open letter, of the 
younger Robespierre; ‘‘but were he my 
father, I would have stabbed him with my 
own hand, if he were aspiring to play the 
tyrant.”’ 

On his return to Paris, after having 
knocked at several doors, he finally decided 
to take Barras as his patron, Barras the most 
shameless of all corruptionists, who had 
overthrown and put to death his two first 
protectors. In the midst of the fanatical 
clashing of parties, he remained cold, ready 
for the highest bidder, indifferent to every 
cause, and devoted solely to his own in- 
terests. One evening, issuing out of the 
theater and seeing the preparations of the 
sections, he said to Junot: ‘‘ If the sections 
would put me at their head, I would take it 
upon me to put them in the Tuilleries in two 
hours’ time, and chase thence all those vil- 
lainous Conventionalists !’’ Five hours later, 
when summoned by Barras and his Con- 
ventionalists, he takes three minutes to re- 
flect and make up his mind, and, in stead of 


“making the representatives skip,’’ it is 
against the Parisians that he discharges his 


grape-shot. This he accomplishes in the 
manner of the true condotti2re that he is, giv- 
ing himself unconditionally to no one, but 
lending himself to the first one making an 
offer, or to the one offering the most, pre- 
pared, however, to take himself back again 
later, and, if the occasion presents itself, to 
take with himself everything else besides. 
When, afterward, as Josephine’s marriage 
portion, he receives from Barras the com- 
mand of the army of Italy, he remains still 
the condottizre, but a condottitre on the 
grandest scale; aspiring already to the lofti- 
est pinnacles, without anything to stop him 
short of the throne or the scaffold; wishing 
to become master of France, and, through 
France, of Europe ; ever occupied with his 
own projects; sleeping three hours each 
night; making playthings of principles and 
peoples ; playing with man with incompar- 
able dexterity and brutality; the samein his 
choice of means and his choice of aims; an 
artist inexhaustible in illusions and seduc- 
tions, in corruptions and intimidations; ad- 
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mirable, but to be dreaded more than ad- 
mired, like a superb wild animal suddenly 
let loose among a flock of sheep. 

Early in his career, even before the period 
of his successes in Italy, before Marengo, 
and precedent to the treaty of Campo 
Formio, when he accosted men and women 
in the salons of the Directory, it was in a 
manner to establish the superiority of the 
questioner to the person answering. ‘‘ Are 
you married?’ he would say to one. To 
another, ‘‘ How many children have you ?’’ 
Once he planted himself as stiffly as the 
stiffest of German generals straight before a 
lady celebrated for her beauty, wit, and the 
incisiveness of her opinions, and said to 
her, ‘‘ Madame, I do not like to have women 
meddle with politics.’’ All equality, all 
familiarity, freedom, or companionship fled 
at his approach. When he had been ap- 
pointed to command the army of Italy, Ad- 
miral Decrés, who had known him well at 
Paris, hearing that he was to pass through 
Toulon, offered to present all his comrades. 
The admiral says: ‘‘I ran full of eagerness 
and delight to greet him. The doors of the 
salon opened. I was going to spring toward 
him, when his attitude, his look, the sound 
of his voice, were sufficient to arrest me. 
There was nothing offensive or insulting; 
but it was enough. After that I never tried 
to overstep the distance that he had placed 
between us.’’ 

Some days later, at Albenga, the generals 
of division, among the rest Augereau, a 
kind of heroical, rough old soldier, proud of 
his tall form and of his bravery, came to 
headquarters very badly disposed toward the 
the little upstart whom they had sent to 
them from Paris. From the description 
given of him, Augereau is insulting and in- 
subordinate in advance: ‘‘A favorite of 
Barras !’’ he says; ‘‘a street general !’’ They 
are admitted, and Bonaparte makes them 
wait. He appears finally, girds on his 
sword, puts on his hat, explains his dis- 
positions, gives them his orders, and dis- 
missesthem. Augereau had remaineddumb; 
when they are outside he first recovers him- 
self, and finds again his customary oaths. 
He agrees with Massena, that ‘‘ that little 
b—— of a general frightened him.”’ Heis not 
able to understand ‘‘the ascendency with 
which he felt himself crushed at the first 
glance.’’ Another specimen of this ascend- 
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ency on another old soldier of the Revolution, 
still rougher and more energetic than 
Augereau, is given in the experience of 
Gen. Vandamme. In 1815 Vandamme said 
to Marshal Soult, one day as they were ascend- 
ing together the steps of the Tuilleries: ‘‘My 
dear friend, that devil of a man (referring to 
the Emperor) exercises a fascination over me 
that Iam unable to account for. It influences 
me to that degree that I, who fear neither 
God nor devil, am ready to tremble like a 
child when he approaches. He could make 
me pass through the eye of a needle ; tocast 
myself in the fire for him.’’ And he him- 
self said on a ‘certain occasion: ‘‘ Yes, I 
am a soldier, because it is the especial gift I 
received at my birth; it is my existence, my 
habit of life. Wherever I have been I have 
commanded. At twenty-three years of age 
I commanded at thesiege of Toulon ; I com- 
manded in Paris on the Véndémiaire; I 
aroused the enthusiasm of the soldiers in 
Italy as soon as I appeared beforethem; I was 
born for that.’’ His was an extraordinary 


and superior nature, made for command and 
conquest. 

Bonaparte had the utmost contempt for 
abstract sciences, and for the men who pro- 


fessed them. One day he said toa person 
standing near him: ‘‘ There are over there 
twelve or fifteen metaphysicians, who are 
good for nothing but to be thrown into some 
fish-pond. They are vermin that I have upon 
my clothing.’’ Applied science, however, 
in its various forms and ramifications, found 
in him a worthy and enthusiastic disciple. 
Books served him only in suggesting to him 
questions, and to these questions he re- 
sponds solely through his own experience. 
He had read very little, and that cursorily. 
His classical instruction was rudimentary. 
Polite and learned literature, the philosophy 
of the study and of the sa/on, with which 
his contemporaries were imbued, glided over 
his intelligence as water over a rock. Mathe- 
matical truths alone, the positive con- 
ceptions of geography and history, pene- 
trated his mind and were engraven there. 
In all things he was severely practical, and 
never speculative. He was a first-class 
mechanician. Hesaid: ‘‘ There is nothing 
pertaining to war that I could not make 
myself. If there was no one to make powder, 
I could manufacture it. If gun-carriages 
were wanted, I could construct them. If it 


were necessary to cast cannon, I could do it,” 
Therefore his taste for details, in regard to 
which his curiosity and avidity were in- 
satiable. He knew more than the chief in 
each of the governmental departments; and, 
in each office, he knew more than the 
clerks. Where other administrators saw 
abstractions, articles of the Code, and pre. 
cedents, he saw the soul and what it is: 
that of the Frenchman, the Italian, the 
German, the peasant, the workman, the 
bourgeois, the noble; that of the Jacobin 
still devoted to the phantom of ‘‘the Moun- 
tain,’’ of the returned émigré; that of the 
soldier, the officer, the official; everywhere 
the individual actual and complete, the man 
who labors, manufactures, fights, marries, 
suffers, trifles, and dies. 

Among his diverse faculties, however great 
they were, that of constructive imagination 
was the greatest. From the very beginning, 
the intense heat and seething of his genius 
may be felt under the coldness and stiffness 
of his positive and technical instructions. 
‘‘When I am laying out a military plan,” 
he once said to Roederer, ‘‘ there is no one 
more timidthan Iam. I exaggerate all the 
dangers and evils possible in the circum- 
stances. I am in astate of painful agitation. 
That does not hinder me from appearing 
composed and serene in the presence of those 
who are about me. /am like a young girl in 
her first accouchement.”’ 

However great his grasp of the practical, 
his poetic faculties were still more powerful. 
He said to Bourrienne: ‘‘ Europe is a mole- 
hill; there have never been great empires 
and great revolutions but in the Orient, 
where live six hundred millions of human 
beings.’’ The evening before the last as- 
sault on St. Jean d’Acre he added: ‘‘If I 
succeed, I shall find in the city the treasures 
of the pacha, and arms for three hundred 
thousand men. I shall raise and arm all 
Syria. I shall march on Damascus 
and Aleppo; I shall swell my army with all 
the malcontents as I advance into the 
country ; I shall announce to the people the 
abolishment of servitude and of the tyran- 
nical government of the pachas; I shall 
reach Constantinople with armed masses ; 
I shall overthrow the Turkish Empire; | 
shall found in the Orient a new and mighty 
empire, which will fix my place in posterity; 
and perhaps I shall return to Paris by 
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way of Adrianople or Vienna, after having 
annihilated the house of Austria.” After 
he had become Emperor he would look back 
with regret to that happy period when, dis- 
embarrassed of the restraints of an irksome 
civilization, he saw himself in his imagina- 
tion creating a new religion; when he be- 
held himself on his way in Asia, mounted on 
an elephant, the turban on his head, and in 
his hand anew Koran, which he would have 
composed to suit himself. Confined to 
Europe, however, through his defeats by the 
English under Nelson, Abercrombie, and Sir 
Sidney Smith, he dreamed of rehabilitating 
the empire of Charlemagne: ‘‘ The French 
Empire shall become the mother-country of 
the other sovereignties. I will have each 
European sovereign build in Paris a large 
palace for his own use. When a French 
emperor is crowned, they shall dwell in 
them. They shall grace with their presence, 
and salute with their homage, this imposing 
ceremony.’’ The Pope would be there. He 
had been there already. He must return to 
Paris and install himself there permanently. 
Where could the Holy See be better than in 
the new capital of Christianity under the 
hand of Napoleon, the heir of Charlemagne, 
and temporal sovereign of the sovereign 


pontiff? Through the temporal, the Emperor 
will rule the spiritual ; through the Pope, 


the conscience. ‘‘ Archimedes,’’ he would 
say, ‘‘ proposed to move the world, if given 
a place to put his lever; as for me, I could 
have changed it wherever permitted to place 
my energy, my perseverance, and my bud- 
gets.’’ 

A few months before invading Russia, with 
all Europe at his back, he said to Narbonne: 
‘After all, my friend, this road is the road 
to India.. Alexander had gone as far as 
Moscow to reach the Ganges; I have kept 
saying it to myself since Ste. Jean d’Acre. 
To-day I must take Asia in the rear from the 
confines of Europe, in order to get at Eng- 
land. Suppose Moscow taken, Russia beaten, 
the Czar reconciled or dead; and tell meif 
itis not possible for a French army and its 
auxiliaries to reach the Ganges by way of 
Tiflis, where a touch of the French sword will 
be enough to fell throughout all India that 
scaffolding of commercial greatness to the 
ground? It would be an expedition on a 
gigantic scale, I admit; but one practicable 
in the nineteenth century. There, France 
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would have conquered the independence of 
the Occident and the freedom of the seas 
with one and the same blow.”’ 

In saying this his eyes glittered with a 
strange light, and he continued, piling up 
motives, weighing difficulties, means, 
chances. Suddenly the dominant faculty 
of his mind had escaped and unfolded 
itself; the artist, enclosed in the web of 
political environment, had issued from his 
covering ; he creates in his sphere of the 
ideal and impossible. We recognize him 
for what he is—a posthumous brother of 
Dante and Michael Angelo; proven such 
by the circumscribed field of his vision ; 
by the intensity, coherence, and subjective 
logic of his dream; by the profundity of 
his meditation ; by the superhuman grand- 
eur of his conceptions. His genius pos- 
sesses the same form and structure; he is 
one of the three sovereign spirits of the 
Italian Renaissance; only the first two 
worked on paper and marble; he on the 
living man, on sensitive, suffering flesh. 

Like his Italian ancestors of the fifteenth 
century, his emotions were more vivid and 
more profound than those of his age. There 
never existed, even among the Malatestas 
and Borgias, a more sensitive or more im- 
pulsive brain, one more capable of such 
electrical charges and discharges, of which 
the internal storms were more continuous 
and more threatening, more sudden in light- 
ening and more irresistible in shock. Some- 
times the eruption is so quick that its repres- 
sion arrives too late. 

On one occasion, in Paris, he said to Sen- 
ator Volney, ‘‘ France wants a religion.’’ 
Volney answered dryly, ‘‘ France wants the 
Bourbons.’’ Whereupon the Emperor gave 
the Senator such a kick in the abdomen that 
the latter fell to the ground unconscious,. 
and when picked up and taken home was 
confined te his bed for several days. He 
wished to adopt his brother Louis's son (the 
late Emperor of the French), and make him 
King of Italy. Louis refused, alleging that 
such a signal mark of favor would give new 
life to the reports that were spread at the 
time of the child’s birth (referring to the re- 
ported intimacy of Napoleon with his step- 
daughter, Queen Hortense). Immediately 
the Emperor, in a towering rage, seized his 
brother by the waist and threw him out of 
the room. Among the people and the army 
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he was supposed to be impassible; but, 
apart from his battles, where he wore a mask 
of bronze; apart from his official duties, dur- 
ing which he imposed upon himself an ob- 
ligatory dignity;—the impression with him 
almost always confounded itself with the 
expression: what was within overflowed on 
the outside; his actions got beyond his 
control, and escaped from him like a flash. 
When Josephine surprised him once at St. 
Cloud in flagrante delictu, he rushed at the 
unlucky interrupter of his pleasures in such 
a fashion that she had just time to escape. 
All that night he smashed things. 

A little before the Empire, Talleyrand, who 
was a great wag, made Berthier believe that 
the First Consul wanted to take the title of 
‘‘king.’’ Berthier hurriedly passed through 
the crowded sa/on, and, addressing his master 
in an expansive manner, made him his 
‘little compliments.’’ At the word “ king,’ 
Bonaparte’s eyes fairly blazed. He put his 
fist under Berthier’s chin, and pushed him 
against the wall. ‘‘Imbecile!’’ he cried, 
‘‘who advised you to come thus to raise my 
bile? Don’t charge yourself with such com- 


missions another time.”’ 
‘*T have very irritable nerves,’’ he said 
once; ‘‘and with such a disposition, if my 


blood did not flow slowly all the time, I 
would run the risk of going mad.’’ The 
tension of cumulative impressions is fre- 
quently too great, and ends in physical con- 
vulsions, true hysteria. A strange thing in 
a warrior and statesman, it was not a rare 
circumstance, when he was moved, to see 
him shed tears. He who had seen thousands 
of men die, and who had slain millions, 
sobbed after Wagram, after Bautzen, at the 
dying pillow of an old companion-in-arms. 
“‘T saw him,’’ says his valet de chambre, 
‘‘after he had taken leave of Marshal 
Lannes, weeping during his breakfast: big 
tears rolled down his cheeks, and fell on his 
plate.’’ He is as mistrustful of his nervous 
sensibility as of a skittish horse. During 
the critical moments of the passage of the 
Beresina, he repels the sorrowful tidings that 
might alarm him, and repeats to his inform- 
ant: ‘‘ Why, then, monsieur, do you want 
to take away my composure?’’ Neverthe- 
less, in spite of his precautions, he has been 
taken unawares on two occasions, when the 
danger was particularly ugly and of an un- 
accustomed kind. In the corps legislatif, on 
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the 18th Brumaire, at the cry of ‘‘Outlawed !" 
he became pale, trembled, and lost his 
presence of mind completely. They had to 
lead him out of the hall; it was thought 
even that he was going to be sick. The 
second occasion was after the abdication of 
Fontainebleau, when his moral being seemed 
to dissolve before the imprecations and fury 
that met him in Provence. The instincts of 
the animal came to the surface. He was 
afraid, and did not try to conceal it. Having 
borrowed the uniform of an Austrian colonel, 
the cap of a Prussian, and the cloak ofa 
Russian commissioner, he still did not be- 
lieve himself sufficiently disguised. In the 
inn at Calade he trembled and changed color 
at the slightest noise. The commissioners 
who ascended to his room found him all the 
time in tears. He worried the life out of 
them with his fears and irresolution, saying 
that the French government wanted him 
assassinated on the way. He refused to eat 
at the table for fear of poison, and thought 
of escaping through the window. Never- 
theless hespoke freely, and chattered volubly 
about his past, about his character, without 
discretion, without decency, trivially, like a 
cynic, like a fool. 

Probably the violent scenes of the abdica- 
tion, and the attempt that he made to poison 
himself at Fontainebleau, had deranged his 
ordinary equilibrium. On his arrival in 
Elba, he said to the Austrian commissioner 
Koller: ‘‘ As for you, my dear general, I 
have shown myself to you cu/-nud’’ (bare- 
breeched). Here and elsewhere a spice of 
the actor, or rather of the Italian buffoon, 
may be perceived in him. De Pradt used to 
call him ‘‘Jupiter Scapin,’’ certainly a very 
ignoble character, when laid bare in its 
nakedness, shorn of its coverings of hypoc- 
risy and illusion. On this journey to Elba, 
he did not become master of his relaxed and 
panic-stricken faculties until he landed at 
Frejus, where he felt himself safe. Then 
only his ideas re-entered into their ancient 
ranks to maneuver there in good order under 
the command of that sovereign mind which, 
after a short term of weakness, found again 
its energy and ascendency. 

To co-ordinate, direct, and control such 
vivid passions, enormous will-power was 
necessary. With Napoleon this is an in- 
stinct of extraordinary depth and intensity; 


‘an instinct to make himself the center, 
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and to draw everything to himself; in other 
words, egotism, not inert but active and 
arrogant, proportionate to the activity and 
extent of his faculties, developed by educa- 
tion and circumstances, exaggerated by suc- 
cess and absolute power, until it becomes a 
monster; until it erects in the midst of man- 
kind a colossal ‘‘I,’’ stretching out in a 
circle its rapacious and tenacious claws; an 
“I” that all resistance wounds, that all in- 
dependence irks, and that, in the illimitable 
domain which it arrogates to itself, can suffer 
nothing to live unless as an appendix or 
instrument of itself. 

Giving certain reminiscences of his child- 
hood and youth, he says: ‘‘I used to live 
apart from my comrades. I had chosen 
within the school wallsa little corner where 
I used to go and dream at my ease. When 
my companions would want to dispossess 
me of this corner, I used to defend it 
with all my strength. I felt already the 


instinct that my will ought to prevail over 
that of others, and that whatever pleased me 
must belong to me.’’ Speaking of his child- 
hood under the paternal roof in Corsica, he 
depicts himself as an ill-conditioned, rebel- 
lious little savage, without the slightest 


sense of right or wrong. ‘‘I feared no- 
body,’’ he continues: ‘‘I beat one, I scratched 
another, I made myself feared by all. I 
thrashed my brother Joseph, bit him, and then 
went and complained of him;’’ an excel- 
lent stratagem, and one that, in his future 
career, he was never tired of repeating. This 
faculty of improvising falsehoods was innate 
inhim. Later, when at the summit of his 
power, he glories in it, and makes it the 
index and measure of political superiority; 
and he used to please himself with recalling 
the fact that one of his uncles predicted in 
his childhood that he would govern the 
world, because he was such an awful liar. 

Apart from his accesses of nervous sensi- 
bility, he had no other consideration for 
men than that of a master-workman for his 
employés, or, more precisely, for his tools: 
when a tool is unserviceable, what matter 
whether it rusts in a corner or goes to in- 
crease the size of a pile of old iron? Portalis, 
Minister of Justice, appeared before him one 
day, with disturbed face, and with his eyes 
filled with tears. 

“What is the matter, Portalis,’’ says 
Napoleon ; ‘‘ are you sick ?’’ 
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‘‘No, sire; but I am very unhappy: the 
Archbishop of Tours, poor Boisjelin, my 
comrade, the friend of my childhood—’”’ 

‘* Well, what has happened him ?”’ 

‘Alas, sire! he has just died.” 

‘*I don’t care; he was no longer of any 
account to me.’’ 

Exploiting men and things, bodies and 
souls, to use them or abuse them at pleasure, 
without responsibility to any one, he comes 
to say in a few years, as fluently and more 
despotically than Louis XIV. himself: ‘‘My 
armies, my fleets, my cardinals, my councils, 
my senate, my people, my empire.’’ 

To Gen. Dorsenne and the grenadiers of 
the guard: ‘It issaid that you murmur, that 
you want to return to Paris to your sweet- 
hearts ; but undeceive yourselves. I shall 
keep you under arms until you are eighty 
years old: you were born at the bivouac, and 
you shall die there.’’ Even when he was 
not angry and scolding, when he drew in the 
claws, the talons were still felt. He said to 
Beugnot, whom he had ill-treated horribly, 
publicly, and unjustly, with a knowledge of 
the injustice, and solely to produce an effect 
on the bystanders, ‘‘ Well, you great im- 
becile, have you found your wits again ?”’ 
Whereupon Beugnot, who is as tall as a 
drum-major, stoops very low, and the lit- 
tle man, raising his hand, takes the big 
one by the ear, ‘‘a sign of inebriating 
favor,’’ says Beugnot, a familiar act of the 
master when it suits him to be in a good 
humor. 

No one knew better than himself the na- 
ture of the intolerable constraint he exer- 
cised. No one recognized better the over- 
whelming force with which his arbitrary 
will weighed upon the most tried and most 
devoted of his servants, the licentious excess 
with which he trampled upon and crushed 
all who came within the domain of his im- 
perious influence. He had been heard to say: 
‘‘ That man is alone happy who hides from 
me in the obscurity of the provinces.”’ 
Another day, he asked M. de Segur what 
the world would say afterhis death. As the 
latter expatiated on the universal regret it 
would occasion, the Emperor interrupted : 
‘‘Not atall.’’ Then raising himself signifi- 
cantly, in a way that expressed relief and 
satisfaction, he added, ‘‘It will say, 
‘Ouf!’’ It was truly said; and the echo of 
that ‘‘ ouf’’ has not yet died away. 





DAN HOOPER, THE UNLUCKY. 


By JOHN ESTEN COOKE. 


ANIEL, or Dan, Hooper, as he was 

called by his intimates, lived in 1873 in 
asmall log house on the banks of the Shen- 
andoah. His family consisted of his wife, 
mother-in-law, and several children; and he 
supported them by fishing, hunting, and 
working as miller’s assistant at a mill about 
a mile below. 

Dan Hooper was a character, and bore no 
slight resemblance to Rip Van Winkle. His 
clothes were ragged, and he had a gay, vaga- 
bond air that put everybody in good humor. 
He had the best heart in the world, and was 
not deficient in shrewd sense. Only one 
thing tormented him: he was doomed to ill 
luck; or, to use his own expression, he was 
‘‘the onluckiest man !’’ 

One morning in 1873, the year of the great 
freshet in the Shenandoah, he put on his 


ragged hat to go to the mill, when his © 


mother-in-law, Mrs. Wilkins, confronted 


him. 


‘*Dan’l Hooper!’ said Mrs. Wilkins, in a 
loud and stern voice, holding her arms 
akimbo. 

‘Yes, mum,’’ said Dan. 

‘* Have you fed the pig ?”’ 

“Yes, mum.’’ 

‘* Have you been to the fish-trap ?”’ 


‘I’m the onluckiest man ! 
people will forgit, mum.”’ 

‘‘Forgit! You don’t forgit to stick that 
pipein yo’ mouth, Dan’! Hooper!’ 

Now, as Mrs. Wilkins herself had been 
smoking a short, black pipe when she began 
her remarks, this fierce denunciation seemed 
rather unreasonable. It may have struck 
Dan Hooper in that light, but he made no 
reply. Long experience had told him that 
Mrs. Wilkins was more than his match in 
eloquence. 

‘‘[’m the onluckiest man !’’ he only said, 
as if from habit. 

*“You never said a truer word ’n that, 
Dan’l Hooper !”’ 

‘*T s’pose there never was a feller more on- 
lucky,’ he added contemplatively. ‘‘Here 
I’m ’bliged to stump to the mill in all 
weather with my rheumatiz, and ain’t got 


But you know 


no clothes, and—not to make no illusions, 
mum—no peace in the fambly.”’ 

*“‘O Dan!’ murmured his wife, who was 
always ailing, ‘‘how can you say that ?”’ 

‘* Now, if the house was near the mill, and 
you was well, Marthy, and mother-in-law 
was—’’ Dan stopped. If he meant to add 
that the sickness or death of Mrs. Wilkins 
would be a grateful boon, a glance at the 
lady sealed his lips. A terrible scowl sud- 
denly darkened her face, and Dan Hooper 
disappeared. 

‘‘Well, of all the lazy varmints I ever 
see,’’ said Mrs. Wilkins, ‘‘ that Dan’l Hooper 
is the laziest !”’ 

‘*Oh, no, mother ! you’re too hard on him, 
and I wish you wouldn’t talk to him so,” 
murmured the poor wife. ‘‘ You know how 
good He is to me and the children ; and he 
does ’most everything !’’ 

‘**Most everything !’ cried Mrs. Wilkins; 
‘‘what do you mean by ‘’most everything !’ 
How would this house git along if it warn’t 
for me, I’d like to know? Here I’m drudgin’ 
from mornin’ to night to keep you out o’ the 
poorhouse, and this is all the thanks I git!’’ 

Having thus asserted her merits, Mrs. 
Wilkins put on an old hood, and, taking a 
basket, lit her pipe, and proceeded toward 
the river, only fifty yards distant. Stepping 
carefully from rock to rock, and over fallen 
trees brought down by the current and 
lodged against them, she at last reached the 
fish-trap. It was one of the old fashioned 
description, consisting of a sloping floor of 
narrow lath, with depressions resembling 
steps, and boarded sides. The stream carried 
the fish over the series of steps, and then 
fell through, leaving them to flounder hope- 
lessly in their prison. 

Mrs. Wilkins was fond of bass, and filled 
her basket with superb fish. She then 
turned to retrace her steps, when ‘suddenly 
she stopped. So intent had she been on 
securing her favorite fish, that she had not 
observed that the river was rising. @Rains 
above had swollen the waters, the flood was 
now rushing down, and Mrs. Wilkins saw 
that there was not a moment to lose, for the 
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ledges of rock upon which she had stepped 
were rapidly disappearing. 

The lady then performed a ceremony that 
rendered her appearance more picturesque 
than graceful. She seized her linsey dress 
behind, lifted it up nearly to her knees, and, 
puffing vigorously at her pipe, plunged a 
pair of stout legs in blue woolen stockings 
into the water. She hoped there would be 
time to reach the shore, but there was not. 
Just as she gained a huge tree-trunk lodged 
on the rocks, and bestrode it, a roaring flood 
lifted it from its place and bore it away. 
The last seen of Mrs. Wilkins by the family 
in the log house was the smoke of her pipe, 
and her hood wildly waving as she disap- 
peared. 

Dan Hooper had meanwhile proceeded to 
the mill, where he went to work at his usual 
occupation, interchanging now and then 
a few words with the old miller on neighbor- 
hood news. A topic of interest was the 
ferry about to be established just below the 
mill. The only trouble was to secure a ferry- 
man living near. 

“Well,’’ said Dan, with a thoughtful air, 
“T rather think that would just suit me. 
My own idee of the right way to live is 


smokin’ a pipe, and drawing a sellery, and 
—but what’s the matter ?”’ 

“Look yonder !’’ shouted the miller. 

Dan Hooper looked, and saw the river 
tushing by like a race-horse, and rising 


higher every moment. A second shout of 
“Took out!’ called his attention to his 
personal danger. The mill was trembling 
from base to summit, and miller and assist- 
ant hastened to higher ground. They suc- 
ceeded in reaching it just in time. The 
furious current struck the weather-board 
structure, broke in the windows, filled the 
building, lifted it from its foundation, and, 
hurling the large water-wheel against it, 
swept it off down the river. 

All had taken place so suddenly that Dan 
Hooper had not had time tothink of his wife 
and children. Their danger now flashed 
upon him, and he was about to run in the 
direction of his cabin when an object in the 
middle of the river caused him to burst into 
laughter. This object was Mrs. Wilkins 
astride the huge tree-trunk, rushing down 
the river. Her pipe had never gone out, and 
she was smoking with hysterical puffs ; her 
hood was waving in the wind, and she 
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was clinging to the tree, uttering cries for 
help. : 

If Dan Hooper was unlucky, Mrs. Wil- 
kins was one of the fortunate class. Near 
the site of the mill, the tree she was be- 
striding swept into an eddy ; the eddy bore 
it to the shore, and it rested amid the boughs 
of a huge sycamore, nearly submerged, 
where it was immovable. 

These trunks, perched in trees by freshets, 
are met with all along the Shenandoah ; and 
all the incidents here related are true. 

Dan Hooper was thinking that it was 
perhaps his duty to go to Mrs. Wilkins’s as- 
sistance, when another cry came from the 
river, and he turned suddenly in that direc- 
tion. His log house, containing his wife and 
children, had been swept off by the freshet, 
and was slowly floating by. At the window, 
nearly under water, his poor wife, with her 
arms round the children, was calling loudly 
to him. Dan Hooper was a brave fellow, 
and, plunging into the boiling current, 
struck out for the floating house. As he did 
so, it seemed coming to meet him. It had 
been caught by the same eddy that saved 
his mother-in-law ; it turned round slowly, 
approached the shore, and finally rested 
against a huge sycamore and ceased to move. 

Dan Hooper swam to the house, and, 
climbing in, caught his wife in his arms. 
Then he hugged all his children, and cried 
overthem like an honest fellow. 

‘‘But mother! where is mother!’’ cried 
poor Martha, in despair. 

‘‘ Mother-in-law ? She’s safe,’’ said Dan, 
laughing ; ‘‘I’m the onluckiest—’’ But he 
did not finish the sentence. 

‘*T’ll climb up the tree where she anchored, 
and bring her down,’’ he said. And this 
feat Dan Hooper accomplished. He found 
the worthy lady affected by an unwonted 
nervous tremor; and as he bore her ashore, 
wading for that purpose, she did not utter a 
word of abuse. 

On the evening of the same day the river 
began to fall as rapidly as ithad risen. The 
house settled down with it, and at last was 
seen setting fair and square on the banks of 
the river, at the very spot selected for the 
ferry. 

About a month after these scenes, Dan 
Hooper was seated at sunset in front of his 
cabin, smoking his pipe. His wife was be- 
side him, and his children were laughing 
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and playing. Mrs. Wilkins was temporarily 
absent on a visit to a friend. 

‘* Well, here we are, Marthy,’’ said Dan, 
in a thoughtful voice. ‘‘ We are took up 
and set down; and I s’pose it’s all for the 
best.”’ 

‘Of course it is, Dan,’’ said Mrs. Hooper, 
cheerfully. ‘‘I’m so thankful for the chil- 
dren! And I feel like I never would be sick 
or complainin’ ag’in.”’ 

‘‘But think of my bad luck! I’m the 
very onluckiest man! I wasalways wishin’ 
my house was near the mill, and now there 
ain’t no mill to be near.’’ 

‘* You’ve got me and the children. 
that somethin’, Dan ?’’ 

‘* Well, now, that’s to be took into account; 
it cert’nly is,’’ said Dan, thoughtfully. 
‘*You’re hearty ag’in, Marthy, and the 
young ones ain’t drownded; and there’s 
mother-in-law,—she’s quite surprisin’. She 
ain’t called me a ‘lazy varmint’ for better’n 


Ain’t 
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a month—ever since the freshet. Floatin’ 
down on that log ’pears to kind o’ worked on 
her feelin’s.’’ 

*“You mustn’t think too hard of her, 
We've all got our failin’s, Dan.”’ 

‘*That’s a fact; but I didn’t tell you I 
met Squire Wood to-day, and he engaged me 
to keep the ferry.’’ 

‘* You don’t say so, Dan !’ 

‘* At two hundred dollars sellery.’’ 

‘‘Two hundred dollars! Why, it’s a for- 
tune, Dan! Was ever anybody as lucky as 
you are ?”’ 

“Lucky! You don’t re’lly think so! 
Lucky! Well, cometo think of it, I do believe 
you’re right, Marthy. Considerin’ you're 
a new ooman, and the house is moved, and 
we’ ve got the ferry, to say nothin’ of mother- 
in-law’s bein’ subdued-like sence her ride on 
the log, I declare I do believe luck is turned, 
Marthy !”’ 


MAGGIORE. 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


FRIEND, rest awhile upon thy glistening oars, 
And let us drift and dream 

Of naught beyond these mountain-bordered shores 
That in the sunlight gleam. 


Away, all memory of life’s storm and stress, 
All thought of days to be! 
Hail, holy calm and sweet forgetfulness, 


Belovéd Italy ! 


In tiny sapphire ripples round us break 
The wavelets, one by one, 

Upon the bosom of the loveliest lake 
That sees the shining sun. 


Italian breezes, languorous and low, 
Around us steal and sigh; 

From peak to peak, suffused with amber glow, 
Spans the Italian sky. 


If paradise there be on earthly shores, 
Here is its heavenly gleam. 

Then, friend, rest idly on thy dripping oars, 
And let us drift and dream. 
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ODD PETS. 


By S. L. CLAYES. 


AVE you ever seen a tame rat? I do 

not mean a rat in a squirrel cage, but 
one really domesticated and allowed to run 
about here and there at his will, as a cat 
does. 

Rats make pretty pets, and are so nice and 
cleanly in their habits that a close acquaint- 
ance will remove any aversion we may at 
first feel toward them. Their heads are 
sharp and graceful, their eyes bright, and 
their whole air alert and full of intelligence. 
They spend a good deal of time in licking 
their paws and washing their faces, actions 
they perform even more daintily than pussy 
herseif. 

There are two kinds of land rats—the 
black and the brown; and there is also a 
ship rat, which so strongly resembles the 
former as to be thought by some identical 
with it. The black is sometimes called the 
old English rat. It was in possession in 
Britain long before the coming of the brown, 
or Hanoverian, rat (which is the larger and 
stronger of the two), and made war upon the 
other so successfully as nearly to extermi- 
nate it in a short time. 

Rats seem to beeverywhere. They abound 
in sewers, inhabit our house-drains, burrow 
under our basements, have hidden passages 
through our walls and under our floors and 
roofs ; in short, they are living above, below, 
and all around us. They are found upon 
the farthermost islands of the Pacific, even 


uninhabited ones (where they must have 
been dropped by some ship that chanced to 
touch), and they increase, wherever they are, 
with a rapidity that almost passes belief. 

The females have at least four litters of 
young in a year, with eight or nine baby 
rats in each litter, and they begin to breed 
when they are only six months old. When 
it is upon one of the small bird-breeding 
islands that they obtain a foothold, they 
always end by driving away the birds, for 
they both steal the eggs and devour the 
nestlings. In country places they often 
make their homes in burrows in the ground, 
and rob the standing grain by biting off the 
ears of wheat and hiding large stores of it 
in their holes. 

Rats are great feeders, ten of them eating 
as much as a man. They are fond of both 
animal and vegetable food, and extremely 
cunning in obtaining it. A gentleman who 
had put some choice eggs in a hen’s nest, 
found several ‘rats gathered about it. He 
watched them and saw one grasp an egg 
with his four legs, roll himself upon his 
back, turn up his tail overthe egg, and 
catch the end of it between his teeth. The 
others then surrounded him, seized him by 
the neck, and dragged him away with his 
prize. They have carried eggs without 
breaking from the basement to the attic of a 
house, lifting them from stair to stair, one 
raising the egg up with his hind legs, and 
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another grasping and lifting it with his fore 
paws. A gentleman saw a rat climb a table 
and upset a box of figs upon the floor, where 
his comrades seized the sweet morsels and 
carried them away. 

When ship rats once get into a vessel, 
they are very safe and comfortable there 
until the cargo is unloaded, unless they fail 
to get water, which is as necessary to them 
asto us. If they do not find enough, they 
will come on deck on a rainy night, and, 
running up the rigging ropes, lap at the 
little pools that lie in the folds of the sails. 
They will also gnaw through the wood of 
spirit casks and sip at the liquors until they 
are too drunk to get home again. Often 
this water famine will drive them to leave 
the ship as soon as she touches shore, and, 
as they prefer to land dry-footed, they will 
trun down the mooring ropes in great num- 
bers. The rats from the shore take the same 
way of coming on board, and the sailors fill 
up the hawse-hole or run the rope through 
a broom to prevent their entrance. 

There are stories known to be true that 
show an almost human intelligence and 
kind feeling in the little creatures. A cler- 


gyman walking out one evening saw a large 
body of them migrating from one place to 


another. He stood still and they passed 
quite close to him. There was among them 
an old rat that was apparently blind. In 
his mouth he held a small stick, the end of 
which was grasped by another rat, which by 
its aid led him along safely. 

A surgeon on board a ship was one evening 
lying in his berth, when he saw a rat come 
into the cabin and peer carefully about with 
his bright little eyes. He went away, but 
soon returned, leading by the ear another 
rat, which appeared to be blind and infirm ; 
a third followed; then the first and third 
proceeded to pick up all the crumbs of food 
they could find, and, carrying them tothe one 
they had led in, laid them before him that 
he might eat. 

On the other hand, they sometimes destroy 
each other in cruel fights, and even go so 
far as to eat the bodies of their victims. 
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Skeletons of both old and young are found 
in their holes, picked quite bare, with the 
skin (which they do not like to eat) turned 
wrong side out and drawn over the head, 
just as you might turn a glove off your 
hand. 

Rats have many enemies. The polecat, 
weasel, cat, dog, otter, and snake hunt them; 
but man is the most dangerous of them 
all. Although it is said that some people 
eat them, there are more people that kill 
them on account of being such a nuisance. 
Poison and traps are used against them, but 
they are very shy of both. They are some- 
times turned loose after being painted red or 
dipped in tar, to frighten away the other 
rats in the house. 

The Germans do better than this: they 
make a policeman of the rat himself. A 
gentleman saw one at a posthouse in Meck- 
lenburg that had a bell at its neck, which 
the landlord assured him had frightened 
away all those that had formerly infested 
the place. At the Siamese capital, the peo- 
ple keep tame rats running about the house. 
They will climb up the legs of those that 
pet them, and are as playful and harmless as 
kittens. They are well fed, grow to a great 
size, and keep the houses entirely free from 
other rats. 

The driver of a London omnibus caught a 
rat in some straw. It was pretty and pie- 
bald ; so, instead of killing it, he carried it 
home to his children. The little creature 
soon became attached to the family, and 
grew remarkably tame. In the evenings he 
would stretch himself out on the rug before 
the fire, as a kitten might; but when the fire 
got low he would creep into his master’s 
bed. Inthe morning the man would call, 
‘‘Come along, Ikey!’’ Then the rat would 
spring into his overcoat pocket. From there 
he was transferred to the boot of the omni- 
bus, where he guarded his master’s dinner as 
faithfully as a dog could do. His honesty, 
however, was not quite perfect. It was not 
proof against plum pudding; and when 
there was a slice of this for dessert, it always 
disappeared. ° 
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By KATHARINE B. Foor. 


FOURTH PART. 


HAT night, after dinner, the letter was 

handed to Mr. Freeman; and although 
the girls watched him very narrowly as he 
read, they could not see the slightest trace 
in his face. He handed it back saying, ‘‘ That 
will do very well indeed.’’ 

‘‘Father,’’ said Margaret,.very solemnly, 
‘“‘Tshall send the letter now, but if I had seen 
that quirk you have sometimes down in the 
corner of your mouth, I wouldn’t have sent 
it an inch. Now, I will send James right 
out to mail it.’’ 

‘Let me have it. I will drop it for you 
myself. I am going out in a few minutes.”’ 
And he put the letter in his breast pocket, 
and went into his own desk-room, just off the 
library, and wrote a letter himself. That 
one need not be given here at length, but in 
it Mr. Freeman said : 

“You'll remember Eleanor Hinckley, Dick, even if 
you have forgotten that she married Will Shaw. They 
are both dead, and this little friend of Margaret is their 
daughter. She hasn’t a good time at her uncle’s, I 
imagine, and her whole heart seems to be set on helping 
the poor little birds to keep their mothers. It is quite 
pathetic tosee her. So give the girls a helping hand if 
you can, and make it a Friday night if you can.” 

Then that letter went away with the other 
one; and the next day the professor and his 
wife read them as they sat together, before 
church, in the bright parlor in Cambridge. 

‘‘ Now, isn’t that nice of them ?’”’ said his 
wife. 

“Very,’’ said Uncle Dick; ‘‘and I’ll go. 
I’ve wanted just a chance at the fashionable 
people.’’ 

‘‘ And you won’t charge the girls anything, 
will you ?”’ 

“I'd pay them something for the chance, 
if they only knew it,’’ laughed the professor. 

They went to church ; but neither of them 
heard much of the sermon, for both were 
thinking about the letters, and the pro- 
fessor’s wife especially thought of the little 
motherless daughter of their old friend, and 
of some things Mr. Freeman had written. 
That night a letter was written and ad- 
dressed to Miss Freeman and Miss Shaw, in 
Mr. Freeman’s care. 


After dinner on Tuesday night, Janet was 
studying in her own room when she was 
sent for to go down stairs. There she found 
Margaret and her father, and her Uncle Ross 
and Aunt Nancy. 

‘*This is a business call,’’ said Mr. Free- 
man. ‘‘These girls have a plan, and 
Margaret has a letter for Janet to read.’’ 

The two girls sat down near the lamp on 
the round table in the corner, and Margaret 
said : 

‘*T haven’t read it, Netty ; I haven’t even 
broken the seal.’’ 

‘*How good of you!’’ said Janet, in a 
low tone. ‘‘ Break it now—no, here, take 
this and cut it,’’ and she handed her a hair- 
pin. 

‘*You’ll be an old maid, Janet,’’ said 
Margaret, in a whisper. But she used the 
hairpin to cut the envelope, and took the 
letter out and opened it. Janet read it over 
her shoulder: 


‘* CAMBRIDGE, April —, 188-. 
““My Dear GirRis: It will give me very sincere plea- 
sure to do anything I can to help you, and I can give you 
a week from next Friday evening. I will not charge for 
my lecture, but will give it and my railroad fares tothe 
‘cause.’ Please let me hear if the time and terms are 
satisfactory, as soon as you can make it convenient to do 

so. Yours affectionately and truly, 
“ RICHARD ” 


‘*Oh, goody !’’ said Margaret, and Janet’s 
eyes beamed. They looked up and saw the 


others watching them. Mr. Freeman was 
going to say, ‘‘Read it aloud, Margaret,’ 
but she seemed to divine his words, and 
shook her head slightly, and he said instead, 
‘*T suppose I may read it aloud, girls?’’ 

Margaret put the letter in ‘his hand, and 
he read it and said, ‘‘ This is just as I ex- 
pected.’’ And then he added, ‘‘ Now, I know 
you have heard of all this before from 
Janet.’’ And then he turned to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hinckley, and explained the whole matter 
from beginning to end. 

While he was talking, Mr. Hinckley was 
listening and looking very hard at Margaret 
and then at Janet; and after a while a little 
frown came between his eyebrows, and a 
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little compressed look at the corners of his 
mouth.” 

Janet knew these signs well, andsaw them 
with dismay. 

‘Uncle Ross don’t like something. I 
hope it isn’t the plan,’’ she thought. 

It certainly was not the plan ; for he gave 
his hearty consent and approval to all the 
girls wanted to do; and even Aunt Nancy 
suggested a way to send cards to people— 
that they should be written by the girls, and 
in their own houses, and sent out by Mrs. 
Hall and Mrs. Ferris, to whom they might 
choose, with their cards enclosed. 

All the next Saturday the girls spent in 
Margaret’s room, writing their cards; and 
they read in this way : 

“You are invited to attend a lecture by Professor 
Richard Blanksir of Cambridge, on ‘Birds and their 
Murder,’ on Friday evening, April —, at seven o'clock 
p. m., at the house of Mr. Freeman. 

‘A fine of ten cents will be required of every woman 
or girl wearing any part of a bird or its plumage on her 
bonnet, or hat, or on her dress. 

‘Please be punctual.” 

In the afternoon the cards were equally 
divided between Mrs. Hall and Mrs. Ferris, 
except a few which the girls kept for their 
own families and the schoolgirls. 

Then Margaret and Janet sat down, half 
relieved and half fearful, and looked at each 
other. 

‘* J feel sort of scared,’’ said Janet ; ‘‘sup- 
pose something should happen ?”’ 

Margaret jumped up, and took Janet by 
the elbows and waltzed her round the room. 

“‘Something zs going to happen,’’ she 
sung as they flew about, skillfully dodging 
the tables and chairs ; ‘‘and we’re going to 
keep the birds—the birds—we’re going to 
keep the birds.’’ 

Then they sat down, and laughed from 
sheer satisfaction. 

Janet was sent for on Thursday afternoon 
to go to Margaret’s house to see the professor 
and his wife. She was dreadfully afraid to 
meet him; but in two minutes she felt that 
no one could ever be afraid of a man with 
such a genial face; and he said, too: 

‘** You are very like your mother, my dear. 
I knew her very well.’’ 

The eventful night came at last, and by 
half-past six the people began to arrive. 
Mrs. Ferris had made a reading-desk for the 
professor out of a small table, two diction- 
aries, and a red plush curtain ; and she had 
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also arranged what she said was a sort of 
turn-stile at the parlor door, out of two 
chairs, so that only one person could come 
in at a time. . 

‘* You see,’’ she said to Mrs. Hall and the 
girls, ‘‘ we must have time as they pass in 
to look them over and see if they have any 
feathers on.’’ 

‘*Sure enough,”’ said Mrs. Hall. ‘‘ Well, 
you stand there, Mrs. Ferris, and stop them 
and take your fines, for you see everything.” 

‘‘Do I?”’ said Mrs. Ferris. ‘‘ Well, Mrs. 
Hall, then you will be kind enough to hand 
me ten cents, if you please !’’ 

‘* What for?’ said Mrs. Hall, blankly. 

‘For two black wings on your bonnet, 
madam, if you please,’’ said Mrs. Ferris, 
gayly. 

Mrs. Hall put her hand up to her bonnet. 

‘*T declare !’’ she gasped. ‘‘I never once 
thought what I was putting on my head, I 
was so interested in the birds. The idea!” 

They all laughed heartily at Mrs. Hall’s 
dismayed face. 

‘‘Well,”’ she said, “if I thought much 
about my clothes I should have remembered 
those wings.”’ 

‘That will just be the way with them all, 
I guess,’’ laughed Mrs. Ferris. And so it 
proved. 

The schoolgirls all came, and Miss Gray 
and all her teachers. At first the girls were 
inclined to turn the whole affair into ridi- 
cule; but when they found out that Mr. 
Freeman had given his house, and that Mrs. 
Hall and Mrs. Ferris were helping, they felt 
quite proud that such an idea should have 
originated in their school. 

‘* But I wish,’’ said some of them, ‘that 
Janet Shaw wore better clothes.’’ 

‘*Pooh!’’ said Margaret, when she heard 
of it, ‘‘they envy Janet because she has so 
much more in her head than they have.”’ 

None of the schoolgirls were fined, but Miss 
Gray was, for an ostrich-tip in her bonnet. 

Very austere and severe Mrs. Randolph 
Brown nearly got through, but Mrs. Ferris’s 
sharp eyes spied an owl’s claw spread out 
for a shawl-pin, and promptly demanded 
‘*Ten cents, please.’’ 

‘‘ What for,’’ said Mrs. Brown, gruffly ; 
‘**T don’t wear birds.”’ 

“This claw, if you please,’’ and Mrs. 
Ferris touched it. 

Mrs. Brown paid her fine, and looked in- 
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sulted; and she froze up and 
never thawed out till the lec- 
ture was Over. 

A very gentle and timid lit- 
tlewoman was quietly touched 
by Mrs. Ferris, who whispered: 

‘Feather trimming round 
your neck. Ten cents, please ; 
pay me when you go out.” 

Then, of all people in the 
world, Janet’s Aunt Nancy 
was brought to a standstill. 

‘‘What in the world for?’’ 
she asked, as Mrs. Ferris held 
out her hand and said, ‘‘ Ten 
cents fine, please.’’ 

‘Black breast on your bon- 
net, madam.’’ 

‘‘Goodness!’’ said Mrs. 
Hinckley, ‘‘here’s the money. 
I never thought of that thing 
asabird. It’s been on my bon- 
nets these ten years.’’ 

Miss Greenleaf was with her, 
and she caught Janet’s eyes, 
and they both laughed. 


“Aunt Nancy fined for 
fashionable dressing! It was My 
too funny.”’ Sif 
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The very / | 
fashionable and dressy people (( 
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had remembered, almost every | 
one of them, to retrim their 
hats, or to pull off any birds. ‘Ny 

The really philanthropic 
people were more often fined ; 
and Janet fully explained it 
afterwards by saying : 

“The people who care 
about the birds and such 
things don’t think about their 
clothes so much.”’ 

No one thought much of 
their clothes when the professor was talking. 
He told them how some species of birds were 
becoming less every year just because of the 
immense slaughter for bonnet trimmings, 
and of the damage done to crops of all 
kinds in all countries by the insects that 
the birds had once destroyed. He told 
also, most tenderly, of the deserted nests and 
the starving young; of the cruel ways of 
the hunters, who stripped the skin from the 
live birds, that the plumage might be pre- 
Served in all its brilliancy. And when he had 
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““TEN CENTS FINE, PLEASE.”’ 


finished his lecture, every one in the room 
felt deeply influenced by what he had said : 
but when they tried to pass a vote of thanks 
to him, the professor said : 

‘* Now, don’t thank me. Thank the girls 
who gave me the opportunity to speak to 
you. Here they are.”’ 

He reached out his hands and took Janet 
by one hand and Margaret by the other, and 
made them stand an instant beside him, as 
he said, ‘‘I thank them in your name, and 
make them a very grand bow,”’ and then he 
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let them go, and they gladly sank into their 
seats. Then the professor said : 

‘* Will every lady here and every girl 
pledge herself now not to wear, for a year 
at least, a bird, any part of it, or its plum- 
age ?’’ 

For a moment no one spoke, and then Mrs. 
Ferris jumped up, and said : 

“7 wai.” 

And then ever so many said, ‘‘I will.’ 
The professor said, ‘‘ Will all who will do 
so, raise their hands?’’ Every woman in the 
room raised her hand. , 

‘‘ Remember, it is a solemn pledge,’’ said 
the professor. ‘‘ Now, that is all, friends ;’’ 
and he sat down, and every one clapped. 
Uncle Ross looked very steadily at Janet, 
and he also looked very steadily at the other 
girls, her schoolmates. 

After a jolly little supper at Mr. Free- 
man’s, to which Janet’s uncle and aunt 
stayed, they all went home. 

The next morning Mr. Hinckley said : 

‘Nancy, I think you had better let Anna 
buy Janet’s clothes after this. She doesn’t 
look like the other girls, and I don’t know 
what the reason is, and I guess you don’t.”’ 

‘Certainly I do,’’ said Mrs. Hinckley, 
sharply. ‘‘ She doesn’t wear a bustle, or an 
overskirt, or kid gloves, or any of the fol-de- 
rols girls wear nowadays.”’ 
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“‘Oh!” said Mr. Hinckley, thoughtfully, 
‘‘ Well, if fol-de-rols, as you call them, are 
used in moderation, and don’t hurt her nor 
any one else, and the absence of them makes 
her conspicuous and unhappy, I think she 
had better have some.’’ 

Aunt Nancy knew his tone, and she simply 
looked out of the window and said: 

‘* Very well, do as you choose.”’ 

So Cousin Anna and Janet chose the new 
spring clothes; and Miss Anna said to 
Uncle Ross one morning in May as they 
watched Janet walk down the street : 

‘*T really don’t know which is the worst— 
to make a guy of one’s self to be in the 
fashion, or a guy to be out of it and carry 
out certain principles? It seems to be six of 
one and half a dozen of the other.”’ 

‘*Humph !"’ said Uncle Ross, “ leaving 
out cruel fashions to creatures like the wear- 
ing of birds, and cruel fashions for women 
such as tight clothes and high heels, I feel 
quite sure that it’s better to be 77 the fashion 
as far as we can be.”’ 

Anna Greenleaf laughed. ‘‘ Why is this 
positive decision, Uncle Ross ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘ Janet’s happy face,’’ said her uncle. 

‘* Well, I believe she did suffer torture from 
those girls, and there wasn’t any need of it." 

‘““That’s it,’’ said Uncle Ross; ‘‘there 
wasn’t.”’ 


APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 


By M. A. HALEY. 


Just four years old was Henry Gray 

When he awoke the first of May, 
From sleep so sweet and tender; 

And, slipping from his mother’s side, 

He drew the flowing curtains wide, 
To see the morning splendor. 


‘‘Mamma!’’ exclaimed the little boy, 
His face alight with sudden joy, 
‘*Come see the pretty snow ! 
Come quick, mamma ! come quick and see ! 
It covers all the apple-tree 
And all the grass below.”’ 


‘*The snow!’ cries Maud, in high disdain, 
As close against the window-pane 
Her little nose she presses. 
‘‘ Why, brother dear, you’re young I know, 
But still you shouldn't call that snow; 
They’re little apple-dresses !’’ 




















SUMMER DRINKS. 


By SHIRLEY DARE. 


‘Blood made up of raspberries and the rose.”’ 


W ITH those ultra good people who look 

oneverything agreeable as dangerous, 
it is the cant tosay that Americans drink too 
much, and to ascribe common maladies to 
the use of ice-water. The average doctor 
echoes the opinion, which serves as well as 
any reason for disorders whose cause is ob- 
scure, and it is only the old story of Tenter- 
den Steeple and Goodwin Sands over again. 
But the keen-eyed doctors who have gone 
deeper into cause and effect, boldly teach 
that our instincts are given for our guides, 
not our torment ; and as body and blood are 
more than three parts water, it is natural to 
drink freely. Further, they say that in warm 
weather or in warm rooms, where the loss of 
the bodily fluids by evaporation in breath 
and perspiration is more than usual, well- 
being prompts us to drink often, and of cool 
drinks, to keep down the fever of the blood. 
The only rules the wisest authorities pretend 
to give, are, never to touch what does not 
taste good, nor to drink more than we want 
of anything. 

In hot weather it will be found agreeable 
to take most of the support needed, in a 
liquid form. The system does not want to 
be burdened with nourishment, solid or 
fluid, and the hourly sipping of pleasant 
drinks to which one is tempted is far better 
than loading up at two or three meals, and 
sternly virtuous repression between. I find 


it easier to keep up through a hard day’s 
shopping in the trying heats of May, on 
glasses of orange phosphate or iced bouillon, 
taken as desired, an hour or two apart, than 
any other luncheon till work is done. One 
escapes, in this way, the utterly fagged feel- 
ing, as if one’s soul wasn’t worth losing, 
about the time of the four o’clock train 
home. 

Milk, spite of an average idea to the con- 
trary, is not safe food or drink after the last 
frosty mornings of spring disappear. It is 
bilious and clogging, even when pure; and 
bad breath, bad complexions, and bad diges- 
tions are all to be traced to its use in warm 
weather. The very doctors whoa few years 
ago prescribed milk as food in fevers, now find 
by experience that it is the fruitful cause of 
fevers in healthy persons ; and much of the 
malaria young ladies bring home from coun- 
try resorts at the season’s close, is due to the 
free indulgence in milk and eggs as staples 
of diet. Eggs especially are bilious, heating 
food, and should leave the table soon after a 
late Easter. Water is the summer drink, 
pure, filtered, cooled by ice around rather 
than init. Bouillon is but water strongly 
flavored with the essence of meats. Fruit 
juice is water with perhaps half a grain of 
acid, sugar, and an infinitesimal part of one 
of those fine, essential oils that Nature dis- 
stils from air and sun-ray through the petals 
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of flowers, and keeps in store for flavoring. 
Add to this triple choice of pure water, 
bouillons, and fruit drinks, the infusions of 
flower and herb known to civilized use, and 
we shall not fail of variety. 

Water, I premise, is seldom fit to drink 
unless filtered in astone filter, with charcoal 
changed monthly. Also, water, when fil- 
tered, that stands in a metal tank or silver 
pitcher, without porcelain lining, is danger- 
ous to drink, from the metallic salts it dis- 
solves. Water that stands uncovered an 
hour in any living or sleeping room is no 
longer pure, for it absorbs very quickly 
whatever is deleterious in the air. Ice, un- 
less artificial or extremely clean, should be 
tiedin fine muslin when put in water. The 
best ice is made in shallow wooden tanks, 
filled to a depth of twenty inches with filtered 
water in cold weather, lightly covered with 
the cheapest cotton, and, when frozen solid, 
stored as usual. In this way we can hope 


to have it free of dust, hair, worms, and the 
other pleasant things health inspectors pro- 
fess to find in pond ice, by report. 

Iced bouillon sounds less like sick diet 
than beef tea, though nothing more nor less, 
in fact; but, as made from expensive beef 


extracts, it is either too diluted or too ex- 
travagant for family use. For the purest, 
fresh extract, take bright, clean bits of beef 
sold at five cents a pound in any good shop, 
and put, without any water, in a close stone 
jar, in an oven just as the fire is made for 
baking. The slow heat dissolves tissue and 
juices, and, an hour after the oven is hot, the 
jar contains a quantity of dark liquid, which 
is pure juice of meat. Strain it, cool, and 
remove all fat, add a teaspoonful of salt for 
each pint, and you have an extract which 
may be kept bottled in a cool place indefi- 
nitely. A tablespoonful of this extract in a 
coffee-cup of cold water makes a strong 
bouillon. It is best made an hour before it 
is wanted, in a close pitcher, keptinice. It 
may be flavored with celery seed, steeped in 
alcohol or in hot bouillon, with a pinch of 
sugar to take off the strong taste, in which 
the seed differs from fresh celery. Soyer 
flavored his bouillon with small onions and 
a clove or two. Burnet, cress seed, basil, 
tarragon, thyme, with a suspicion of lemon 
peel or sour orange, impart fine and varied 
flavoring, always using the fresh herb when 
possible. Or, serve the cold bouillon with a 
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wreath of water cress in the saucer, around 
the small bow] from which it is sipped, the 
cress to be nibbled between spoonfuls. Game 
bouillon or chicken bouillon are very good 
things, known to French cooks, only, ma- 
dame, pray let them be of strength, not the 
insipid wash that too often does discredit to 
your Belleck or Haviland cups. 

Lemonade and orangeade should be made 
at least half an hour before using. Hand- 
crush the fruit in a wooden squeezer, though 
you have a dozen of ancestral silver, throw 
theskins and pulp into the juice, with plenty 
of sugar and pounded ice, cover and let 
stand till the ice has melted, strain through 
linen cheesecloth two or three times till clear 
as crystal, then dilute just enough with 
filtered water, and set the pitcher in an ice- 
pail till wanted. Put cracked ice in tumblers 
of mousseline glass, and pour the cham- 
pagne-colored fluid on it. Contrary to the 
general idea, the refined way of taking all 
iced drinks is through a long, bright straw, 
which saves the teeth from injury, gives the 
fullest flavor of every drop, and spares the 
sight of indiscreet beauty tilting her tumbler 
on her pretty nose, or Maximilian with a 
dewy mustache—banish the thought ! 

But we need not confine ourselves to 
lemons and oranges if we are temperance 
folk. The wide resources of modern house- 
keeping treat us to ‘‘lucent syrups, tinct 
with’’ pine-apple, tamarind, pomegranate, 
mulberry, Kirschenwasser of cherries, and 
all the home fruits. It is neither trouble- 
some nor expensive to bottle syrups for the 
year’s supply. A small domestic press of 
well-seasoned maple is very much needed, 
but any mellow fruit (and dead-ripe fruit 
is most suitable for syrups) can be crushed 
in a lemon-squeezer, and strained through 
the linen strainer-cloth sold as cheesecloth. 
I find it better than flannel for most uses, 
though the crystal clearness comes only by 
repeated straining, without squeezing, sav- 
ing the pomace for jam. My mother’s 
method for grape syrup answers just as well 
for cherries, white currants, strawberries, 
and all subacid fruits, which are pressed be- 
fore cooking, cleared by straining well, and 
boiled slowly in a stoneware pan, adding a 
half-pint of crushed sugar to each quart of 
juice ten minutes before the hour’s boiling 
is done. Cool before bottling, seal, and keep 
in a dark, cold place, an ice-closet, down the 
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well, or in a pit dug in the cellar floor filled 
with sand. 

But as you would have a reputation as 
hostess and housekeeper with the guests 
who taste your cooling cups, do not, after 
common recipes, mix your fruits. Straw- 
berries and raspberries do not blend with 
current juice, let old cookbooks say what 
they will. Still less can the juice of any 
fruit be watered with that of garden rhubarb, 
and the fraud escape detection. Tastes of 
any discernment reject the flavor immedi- 
ately, and the woes which follow the corrod- 
ing dose in sensitive systems call for the at- 
tention of boards of health. Let your straw- 
berry syrup be of strawberries, and your 
peach syrup of peaches; but don’t insult 
our perceptions by adding currant or pie- 
plant juice, or mixing in any way whatever. 

The drink of all others for summer is the 
juice of newly pressed fruit, what in wine 
countries is known as the ‘“must’’ from 
grapes. Must itself is unsurpassed in its 
benefits for the use of man. It has phos- 
phates for his brain, and pure blood-making 
substance in its particles, to renew the 
wasted particles of his body ; while the 
gentle aroma revives his nerves. What poets 
have sung of wine is true of the unfermented 


juice of the grape, which is so delightful 
to the taste of every human being from in- 
fancy to age; that, once introduced, vine- 
growers will never find their acres over- 


productive. As grapes can be kept three 
parts of the year in our Northern States, 
and California or the South can supply a new 
crop when ours are out of market, there is 
no reason why grape must should not be 
freshly offered in every shop each week in the 
year. Its use will mark a new era in vigor 
of brain and body for the race. Let these 
words stand. The age will see them true. 

A beginning has been made by offering 
in restaurants an article called ‘ pure 
grape juice ;’ but it is not fresh, and re- 
Sembles a very poor raw wine, or grape 
cider, in the ‘‘hard”’ stage. The virtues of 
fresh must, are well known to the phy- 
sicians of Tuscany and Spain, who order 
delicate patients to the vineyards as our 
doctors send them to the springs. In the 
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wine-growing regions of the West, on Lake 
Erie, and the sunny Missouri slopes, where 
the sweetest grapes of America ripen, sallow 
women, with congested livers, and people 
worn out with fashionable dissipation, go 
for weeks in the autumn to drink the must 
fresh from the presses; and its action in 
cleansing and toning the system is prefera- 
ble to a course of Saratoga waters. The 
virtues of new cider as aspring medicine are 
known, but only half tried; and there is a 
liqueur rarely seen, golden, as paleas sherry, 
with a sparkle and a bouquet that compares 
with violet-scented Italian wines. Gellias 
of Agrigentum, with his three hundred 
reservoirs cut in the solid rock, holding 
seven hundred gallons of wine apiece, would 
have added another if he had ever tasted New 
Jersey peach cider. 

With these softer than Sicilian vintages at 
hand, what delicate temperate punches and 
cooling cups we may compound to keep the 
elegant equipage of Worcester bowls and 
silver ice-pails in service. For instance, 
this temperance punch follows one of the 
choicest formulas of French-American taste, 
in all save one ingredient : 

Take three quarters of an ounce of green 
tea, one-half ounce of cinnamon, one-quarter 
ounce whole ginger, the peel of two Florida 
oranges, a small pinch of cayenne pepper ; 
pour one quart of boiling water over them 
in a china bowl, cover, and steep an hour. 
Boil ten ounces of sugar with two quarts of 
Catawba-grape juice five minutes in fire- 
proof ware, strain the contents of the bowl 
over the mixture, with the juice of three 
lemons. Cool ina pan of water in a draft, 
and serve iced when wanted in summer, or 
boiling hot in winter. I leave out the bottles 
of rum that were burned to give the bow] its 
original flavor. 

Or will you have this Chablis cup without 
the Chablis? Steep the peel of a lemon 
with half a pound of broken sugar, ina pint 
of water, an hour. Add two lemons, peeled 
and sliced very thin, to the syrup in the 
bowl, with three pints of white peach cider. 
Serve iced in glass pitchers or a punchbowl, 
with bottles of seltzer water to be added just 
as it is drank. 





SUMMER FASHIONS. 


By Mrs. HELEN HOOKER. 


HERE seems to be no decline in the 

popularity of lace dresses, and many 
beautiful designs are shown, both in black 
and colored laces, to be used in making them. 
Gold, scarlet, heliotrope, and white are used 
for the satin slips to be worn under these 
gowns, as color gives tone to the dress, and 
shows the quality and pattern of the lace 
more perfectly than black. 

Very charming and certainly more useful 
gowns are, however, made over black slips, 
and the somber effect is brightened by 
colored flowers or ribbons. The black laces 
most used are the fine French laces in imita- 
tion of Chantilly, which, to be durable, 
should be of pure silk, with a firm edge. 
Marquise laces in large, heavy designs, and 
guipure laces in patterns of stripes and vines, 
are also much liked for these gowns. For 
white lace gowns, Fedora, Valenciennes, 
and point d’esprit laces are most used. The 
foundation skirt of a lace dress should be of 
of low-priced satin, with firmer satin for the 


basque, which may be made without lining 


and covered with the lace. If any satin is 
to be used for the drapery, or parts of the 
gown not covered by the lace, it should be of 
a better quality than that used for the lin- 
ing. 

A simple and graceful model for a black 
lace gown has the foot of the satin skirt 
finished by a very natrow knife pleating ; 
over this falls a lace flounceabout two fingers 
indepth. A fall of lace, which is of floun- 
cing deep enough for the skirt of the dress, is 
pleated to the belt, and caught up at the left 
side with jet ornaments. The back of the 
skirt has two narrow flounces, over which 
falls a long, full drapery of the lace. The 
waist of lace over satin has a vest and 
collar of jet, and many jet ornaments set 
amidst the cascades of lacethattrimit. The 
sleeves are made in soft puffs, with a cuff of 
jet reaching to the elbow. 

Moiré ribbon in loops and bows is also 
used in large quantities on lace gowns. 
Metal trimmings, both in gold and silver 
thread, or in gold and silver combined with 
white silk cord, are a favorite trimming for 


gowns of white and light shades of wool. 
A dress of dove-gray cashmere, trimmed 
with passementeries of silk cord in a darker 
shade of gray and silver, is particularly 
elegant. 

For wool frocks there are pretty cashmeres, 
challis, tricots, and serges, in the same styles 
as the cotton goods. For white dresses, 
all kinds of materials are used, those liked 
best being of lawn, nainsook, or piqué. The 
little frocks of India silk, trimmed with 
velvet, made from those of last summer, are 
still the prettiest fabrics for ‘‘nice’’ gowns. 
A pretty, simple fashion for making a wash 
dress, either for small boys or girls, is witha 
kilted skirt and blouse waist. This blouse is 
made likea sailor waist, with a rubber in the 
hem, and droops below the waist. It buttons 
down the front, where there is a box-pleat, 
and has a wide sailor collar and cuffs. Such 
waists are also made for the tennis dresses 
worn by young ladies. Blouse waists with 
yokes are also worn by children, as well as 
by older girls and by women, not only for 
wash gowns, but also in wool and even in 
silk dresses. 

The newest black gowns are of black 
repped silk, satin being less worn than 
formerly, except as a lining for lace. The 
trimmings most used for these gowns are 
of jet and lace. Many silk gowns are made 
with a skirt entirely or part’ ally pleated, 
and are trimmed with lengthwise rows of 
jet set between the wide pleats. At least 
three breadths of silk are used for the back 
drapery, even when the silk is wide, the 
narrow widths of summer silk requiring as 
many as four. Short, full, panier drapery 
is again used with pleated skirts; and a 
surplice front is much liked for the waists 
of dresses of India silk or of soft wool. 

Among the prettiest inexpensive fabrics 
for warm-weather house dresses are the 
printed challis that come in cream-white, 
écru, and pale pink, dotted with tiny 
bouquets of gay or sober color. They are 
light and cool, and do not present the 
crushed or wilted look after wearing that 
most cotton stuffs have. 
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IN A MADRID CAFE. 





